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ENGLAND AND THE EAST. 
, ges dangerous ibilities of Russian interference at 
this time with Bulgaria must always and of course have 
the first place in the consideration of intelligent Englishmen. 
But when, as is the case at the moment, these possibilities 
appear to be counteracted, the mere interest of the political 
study can be fairly indulged. There has hardly been a 
study of more interest since the great scare of a renewed 
attack on France by Germany some dozen years ago. The 
duel between the representatives of Bulgaria (indignant 
at the action of Russia and no doubt secretly encouraged 
by the course events have taken) and Russia, equally 
willing to wound and afraid to strike, is sufficiently 
attractive; but the fluctuations of general Continental 
opinion and policy are much more so. No sensible per- 
son will attach too much importance to the semi-official 
apologia for his remarkable conduct which Prince Bismarck 
has recently caused or allowed to be put forth ; but it 
nds too exactly with the reason and probability 
of things to be ignored. It is not at all impossible that 
Russia has in more senses than one missed her blow. The 
logical sequel of the ZaNKOFF guet-apens was a descent on 
Bulgaria immediately under the pretence, at least as good 
as Russian pretences generally, of preventing anarchy. It 
is known that the ships and the men for such a descent were 
ready. If it was not attempted, it must have been either 
that an access of his well-known heart complaint came upon 
the Czar or that Prince Bismarcx’s license did not run 
quite so far. In either case the Prince has had a fresh 
trial, in the racing sense, by which to take the measure of 
‘his good ally. It does not seem that he has found it 
altogether satisfactory. Meanwhile the outbreak of in- 
dependent and patriotic feeling in Austria-Hungary, on 
whose pulse Prince Bismarck may also not have been un- 
willing to lay a finger, has been unmistakable, and Great 
Britain has not committed either of the mistakes which 
might have been expected from her. She has not attempted 
an interference which could have hardly resulted in any- 
thing but the reception of a damaging snub; and she has, 
without any noise, but significantly, let it be understood 
that, if the game is to be “help yourself,” the country of 
the eminent Mr. Smites is not unlikely to display some- 
thing of her old facility in that operation. Itis not known 
whether recent events have done anything to shake the 
Surray out of the dangerous delusion that England is his 
enemy because she prevents France from treating Egypt 
like Tunis. But the dying away abroad of the boisterous 
assertions about a slap-in-the-face to this country, and the 
rise of the very different and very uncomfortable sense that 
the recent action of Russia is a slap-in-the-face to Conti- 
nental Europe, and one which Continental Europe can 
hardly return, is extremely remarkable. Things may, of 
course, again take a turn for the worse ; but no recent political 
example has better illustrated the truth of the maxim about 
quietness and confidence. 

At home there is, of course, the usual amount of un- 
wisdom, and particularly of that unwisdom which consists 
in giving the wrong reasons for the right course of conduct. 
It is not uninteresting to read such utterances as those of 
Mr. Buunr and Mr. Brerr; not because Mr. Brerr and 
Mr. Biunt are persons either of much importance or of 
much ability, but because they are fairly typical of large 
classes of the community. Mr. Brunt (of whom no possi- 
dvility of quibble need deter us from saying that he has 


Egypt on the brain) is still sure that all would be well if we 
would only go away from Egypt. Mr. Brert, whose politics 
are apparently limited to the simple rule “Come out of 
“ Toryism,” is equally sure that all would go well if we 
would only become the allies of Russia, Individually, as has 
been said, the advocates carry no weight; but they are self- 
elected spokesmen of considerable classes, and their cries 
are therefore worth some attention. Why should not Eng- 
land be friends with Russia? That question is not un- 
frequently asked, and to those who do not think much 
on politics it may have a certain plausibility. To individual 
Russians the individual Englishman has of course no objec- 
tion whatever. Asarule, an English gentleman gets on 
better with a Russian than he does either with a Frenchman 
or with a North German. Nor, putting the Eastern 
question aside, and perhaps also the dog-in-the-manger 
commercial policy of Russia, is there any bone of contention 
between the two Empires. The commercial matter it may 
be granted is far from difficult of settlement, and there are 
probably no two countries which could if they chose give 
and take commercially with more mutual advantage. Why, 
then, it is asked again, should they not be friends? The 
answer is exceedingly simple—Because Russia does not 
choose. If she were content with her natural position 
as a purely Northern Power—owned without dispute as 
absolute sovereign of Northern Europe and Northern Asia 
from the Swedish border to Behring’s Straits, and accepting 
the natural division of North Asia from South—there is, 
indeed, no reason why England and Russia should not be 
friends. There is no reason why troublesome restrictions 
should not in that case be taken off Russian outlets to the 
south, and the Sea of Marmora with its entrances be as 
little obstructed as the Straits of Gibraltar. But no reason- 
able human being will say that this would satisfy Russia. 
In the first place, England wants nothing of hers in the 
East ; she wants everything of England’s that she can get. 
No Russian or Russian advocate, speaking with any kind of 
frankness, denies that Russia covets both India and Con- 
stantinople. It is impossible for England to be friends with 
any Power which covets India. As for Constantinople, 
Russia has no more business there than England herself 
would have, and abstention on the one part may fairly 
claim abstention on the other. Elsewhere, in Asia Minor 
(or at least Armenia), in Persia, in Afghanistan, on the far 
east of China, it is not England that is encroaching, but 
Russia. There is probably not one rood of land at present 
in the power or under the influence of the Czar that 
England, if Russia were this moment at her feet, would 
care to annex, unless it were for the mere object of keeping 
the Russians at arm’s length. Can any Russian say as 
much? And if he cannot, however much he may disguise 
his inability by talking about natural outlets, fertile and 
infertile territories, North and South, and so forth, the 
result appears clear, simple, unalterable. When, and so 
long as, of two persons or Powers one covets and con- 
stantly tries to seize the property of the other, or things 
important to the other, it is impossible for them to be 
friends. , 

The Egyptian part of the matter may seem to require less 
serious treatment, and indeed in the mouth of men like 
Mr. Biunt it is hardly worth serious treatment atall. But 
there are others who, approaching the question from a very 
different side, ask anxiously or spitefully whether when 
England says “J’y suis, j'y reste” she is not forgettiu 
conventions and capitulations, protocols and treaties, a 
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the might of Europe waiting to take advantage of these ? 
The answer here is less obvious than in the other case, 
but equally convincing. Do these persons speak of a 
time of peace or a time of war? If they speak of a 
time of , it is sufficient to say that we have pub- 
licly al repeatedly pledged ourselves to stay in Egypt 
till our mission is accomplished ; and that the term of its 
accomplishment cannot be fixed from outside. England is 
not in any way pledged to leave Egypt before the Greek 
Kalends, which term will, indeed, do very well. But if the 
objectors refer to a time of war, and to the taking of forcible 
steps to coerce England, then again do they mean a 
European conspiracy to crush this country, or a general 
war with different Powers taking different sides? If the 
former, many things besides Egypt will be in the balance, 
and we shall have to let Egypt take its chance with other 
things that make up the political existence of England. If 
the latter, the Powers who are in alliance with England 
will be only too glad to buy her help by giving up all 
are of interference, while the Powers at war with 

ngland will be helpless till they have conquered, and 
when they have conquered they can do what they please in 
any case. In other words, no Power can interfere with us 
in Egypt without going to war, and if any Power is pre- 
pared to go to war with us about Egypt, it may be certainly 
taken that it would go to war with us were there no such 
a place as Egypt in the world. If there is at the moment 
any chance of renewed trouble with the Powers, it may be 
taken chiefly as an additional sign that the Russian blow in 
the Balkans missed its mark. _ 


THE SPANISH OUTBREAK, 


ge success of the military insurrection at Madrid was 
apparently so hopeless as to raise a suspicion that it 
was the result of a serious conspiracy, though the scheme 
has proved abortive. 
were insignificant, had a brigadier-general at their head; 
and a few commissioned and non-commissioned officers were 
also accomplices in the crime. The small number of the 
insurgents probably accounts for the secresy which was 
maintained down to the beginning of the outbreak. The 
Prue Muvister had recently assured the Cortes that no 
disturbance of order was to be apprehended; and, in fact, 
the Ministry had taken no precautions against a movement 
which might well have been deemed impossible. No political 
event of importance had occurred for many months, except 
an obscure schism in the ranks of the Republican party. It 
was understood that Sejior CasTeLar had, in consistency 
with his accustomed course of action, formally separated 
himself and his section of the Republican party from the 
faction which is supposed to follow the guidance of ZorRILLA. 
It is not known that any military plot had been under dis- 
cussion among the Republicans ; but it is possible that the 
anarchical members may have even then meditated a resort 
to force. CaAsTELAR would undoubtedly prefer the mainten- 
ance of constitutional monarchy to any military usurpation, 
although it might be effected in the name of the Republic. 
ZopRitua is less scrupulous, and his disaffection to the 
established constitution is probably aggravated by the im- 
patience of exile. Even if he is innocent of the late in- 
surrection, he will be generally held responsible for an 
enterprise of the kind which he is supposed previously to 
have favoured. The mutiny at Madrid strongly resembles 
the similar revolt at Carthagena, which was generally attri- 
buted to ZoRRILLA. 

The character and career of the most active Republican 
agitator are difficult to understand. ZorritLa rose to 
eminence as a Parliamentary leader, though he has new 
sunk to the level of a restless adventurer. In his earlier 
years he was familiar with the mode in which Spanish 
aspirants to power then sought for the means of personal 
aggrandizement. An active intriguer and an able debater 
probably regarded with jealousy and disapproval the pre- 
eminence which was secured to military chiefs as long as 

tty revolutions were more or less successfully accomplished 
_ malcontent generals. It was at a later period that 
Zorxitx professed himself a Republican, and during his 
exile he always hoped to obtain by violence his restoration 
to his country and to power. The iary resources of 


pecuniary 
which he disposes are said to be furnished by speculators in 
Spanish Government securities. It is impossible to estimate 
the moral condition of gamblers on the Spanish or French 
Stock Exchange 


3 but there is no doubt that some of them 


The mutineers, though their numbers 


are strongly suspected of cold-blooded complicity in treason. 
If recent rumours are well founded, Government stocks had 
been largely sold on the eve of the Madrid insurrection. The 
operators were probably disappointed by the early collapse 
of the movement; but a few hours would suffice to justify 
speculation for a fall. If the insurrection was organized by 
ZoRRILLA, its object must have been political; but the 
means of bribing the soldiers may have béen provided by 
financial partners in the transaction. The officers who acted 
as ringleaders would probably be paid rather by hope of 
promotion than in money. In the happy days of Isapgtia IIT. 
the Privs and Szrranos who from time to time organized 
little revolutions sometimes gave a step in rank to every 
officer of high or low rank who could be persuaded to rise 
against the existing Government. The baleful precedent. 
probably survives as a tradition, and consequently the 
promises of rebel leaders to their men may not be deemed 
wholly incredible. 

The momentary impunity of the mutineers is probably 
explained by the unexpected character of the outbreak. It 
seems that about three hundred men, including a cavalry 
contingent, marched without opposition, but also without 
encouragement, from the northern extremity of the capitab 
to the south. They seem to have been joined on their 
march by a few civilians; but they were disappointed in 
their hope of inducing the troops in the barracks on their 
way to join in the rising. Their cries of “ Live the Re- 
“ public!” must have been addressed to the populace in the 
streets, for they can scarcely have expected to attract. 
military adherents by a purely political watchword. The 
march was directed to the terminal station of the Southern 
railway ; and, according to some accounts, they by that time 
despaired of success and only wished to escape from the im- 
minent pursuit of the troops which remained faithful to 
their colours, General Pavia, Captain-General of Madrid, 
probably the same officer who several years ago turned the 
Republican Cortes out of doors, lost no time in pursuing the 
mutineers with an overwhelming force. Some fighting is 
said to have taken place at the railway-station, with the 
result of killing or taking a considerable number of the 
rebels, Others got ion of a special train and com- 
pelled the railway officials to carry them to a place of com- 
parative safety. One column of General Pavia’s troops 
followed the fugitives in another train, while his cavalry 
scoured the outskirts in pursuit of those who had escaped in 
various directions from the city. 

According to another version of the story, the occupants 
of the first train which left Madrid were acting in pursuance 
of the original plan of their leaders. They had hoped to be 
joined by the garrisons of some suburban forts or barracks ; 
and it was not till they were disappointed in their 
tion that they dispersed and fled. Some of them hoped to 
find refuge in the mountains, and others are probably 
wandering in distress through an unknown country. 
The prisoners have little claim to mercy, though the lives 
of the private soldiers will probably be s . According 
to the latest reports, the Council of War has already 
determined to inflict capital punishment on all the rest 
of the criminals, from General Vitta Campa, who has at 
last been captured, down to the rank of corporal. A 
more inexcusable offence can scarcely have been com- 
mitted. It is impossible to attribute to the mutineers any 
patriotic motive, ~—— perhaps some of the rank and file 
may have blindly followed their officers without fully 
understanding the nature of the movement. During the 
march of the rebels through the streets of Madrid two loyal 
officers were murdered—one of them a general of high 
rank, and the other a brigadier. The ringleaders must have 
intended that a similar fate should befall every officer who 
refused to join in the insurrection. Their crime is of the 
gravest kind, and a weak toleration of mutiny would be 
inconsistent with all Spanish traditions. The conspirators 
staked their lives on the success of the rebellion, and they 
cannot complain if they pay the penalty of their guilt. 
The beginning of civil war is rarely excusable; but it 
sometimes involves a conflict of duties. Fed Madrid a 
simply hoped to gain largely by success, and they were totally 
indent to the suffering which they were preparing for 
the peaceable community. 

The respectable members of the Republican party have 
strong reason to deprecate such adventures as the plot 
which has happily failed. Although they have in no way 
participated in the outrage, their party will be held 
morally responsible for proceedings which were nominally 
intended to promote the supremacy of their party. It 
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will be generally believed, and it is perhaps true, that 
the utter failure of the actual movement by no means 
indicates its full extent, or the possibilities of grave 
mischief from similar en i The chiefs of the 
attempted insurrection must almost certainly have received 
promises of support which might have been kept if the 
mutiny had extended to other bodies of troops. There may 
be undetected accomplices who were only prevented by 
timidity from joining in the demand for a Republic. The 
alarm which such persons may probably feel may have a 
solid foundation. Some of the mutineers who are in the 
secret of the conspiracy will perhaps try to save their lives 
by revealing the names and the plans of their confederates. 
There can be no doubt that, notwithstanding the con- 
temptible weakness of the actual insurgents, their attempt 
will disturb public confidence in the stability of the Govern- 
ment. The will during a long term be exposed 


to attack both by legal and by violent methods. The 


spirited and able Princess who administers the government 
in the name of an infant is, as a foreigner, necessarily 
dependent on the loyalty and wisdom of native advisers. 
The monarchy is scarcely in a condition of stable equilibrium 
when its security can be disturbed by a handful of obscure 
soldiers. At some future time public distress or discontent 
may render even a superficial agitation dangerous. For the 
present the QueEN Recent may probably rely on the fidelity 
of the heads of the army, and Sejfior Sacasta’s Cabinet 
includes a large proportion of the most trusted Spanish 
politicians. The Recznt’s task is arduous, but it is not 
hopeless, 


THE SESSION. 


7 brief Session which began on August 5, was inter- 
rupted as usual for the re-election of Ministers, re- 
sumed business with the delivery of the QuEEn’s Speech, 
and is expected to finish to-day, will not fill any great espace 
in Parliamentary annals; but it has been neither unevent- 
ful nor, despite much useless delay, uninteresting. The two 
questions which excited quidnunes at its opening 
were, What part would Mr. GLapstone take in Opposition ? 
and, Would the loudly-expressed hopes of the Gladstonian 
party that the Liberal Unionists might be detached from 
the Government be gratified? The answer of the Session 
to the second was prompt, emphatic, and unmistakable ; the 
Unionists held fast to their alliance. The first question 
received a less emphatic, but not a much less interesting, 
reply. Mr. Guiapstone appeared in his place at the 
beginning of regular busihess, spoke in the debates on the 
Address with much less than his usual force, but with 
fully his usual shiftiness ; then disappeared for a self-granted 
holiday of some length, and reappeared in time to s 

on Mr. Parnett’s Bill for abrogating the Land Act with 
less force and more shiftiness than ever. But for the 
greater part of the Session the conduct of the Opposition 
was left, nominally to Sir Witt1am Harcourt and Mr. 
Joun Mortey, really to the Parnellites and to English 
irreconcilables such as Mr. LaBoucuERE. 

This was an arrangement not favourable to the progress 
of business, but the good sense of the Government, and the 
evident and complete discomfiture of the hopes of Unionist 
disaffection among the Liberals, saved the House from a 
complete obstruction of business, though not from some 
long periods of the idlest trifling. Ministers met Parlia- 
ment with a QuEeEn’s Speech of unexampled brevity and 
simplicity, strictly confining the work of the Session to the 
necessary business of completing the Estimates, and not in- 
dulging in any contentious matter except a sober and his- 
torical summary, in a couple of lines, of the events which 
had interru ted the last Parliament, and had brought this 
together. They followed up this programme by the v 
practical measure of giving notice of opposition to 
private members’ Bills, and, while announcing the appoint- 
ment of several Royal Commissions and giving certain state- 
ments of policy generally, steadily refused to promulgate 
even in outline any distinct plans of legislation. It was 
not, however, to be supposed that the dilatory and talkative 
tendencies of the Opposition could be baulked in this way, 
and, colourless as the QuzEn’s Speech had been, the debates 
on the Address were calasel te much more than the 
average of even recent experience. Mr. Brapiavcn at the 
very outset provoked a useless discussion on the interference 
of Peers in elections, and this was succeeded by the usual 
amendments (the most important moved by Mr. Parne.i 


himself) in reference to Irish affairs generally, to the Belfast 
riots in particular, to the affairs of Burmah, to the Crofter 
difficulty, and so forth. No great interest attached to any of 
the speeches delivered, except to those of the leaders of the 
Liberal Unionists. For the first night or two neither spoke, 
and sanguine or reckless ns spread rumours of a seces- 
sion. These were cntitely ewopt away by the speeches of 
Lord Hartineron on the Monday, of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on 
the Thursday, of the second week of debate. The first was 
decided, but conciliatory in tone. The second carried the 
war into the Gladstonian camp, and excited bitter annoy- 
ance both among English and Irish members of the party. 
Both speeches expressed a firm determination to give the 
Government full time and opportunity to prepare and pro- 
duce its plans, and a steady resolve to do nothing that 
might replace it by a Separatist Ministry. The effect of 
the declaration was the disappearance of all chance either 
of turning out Lord Sauispury at once or of forcing him 
to abandon the plan of an autumn Session of Supply only, 
and a relegation of Irish and other Bill-making to the 
spring. 

At last after some three weeks’ desultory talking, in 
which the understanding between Mr. Guapstone’s lieu- 
tenants and the Parnellite leaders was more than once 
unfortunately illustrated, the stages of the Address were 
got through, and Parliament was able to devote itself to 
its proper business. The whole time of the House was, as 
a matter of course, taken for Supply, but the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer was confronted at the outset by a 
rather ingenicusly devised demand from Mr. Parnett. The 
Irish leader had suddenly become convinced that whole- 
sale evictions were to be feared during the winter, and 
wished to bring in a Bill for enabling tenants to evade in 
one way or other (for the details were changed more than 
once) the provisions of the Land Act. It was apparently 
hoped that this would put the Government in the dilemma 
either of refusing and thus giving an excuse for uncom- 
promising obstruction, or accepting and thus bringing on 
themselves the odium of any disorders that might happen 
after the Bill was rejected. Lord Ranpotpa CHURCHILL 
(whose inexperience and volatile temper have not prevented 
him from, on the whole, leading the House very well) 
met the difficulty in the boldest and therefore the safest way, 
granting the opportunity, but with a clear understanding 
that only a limited time was to be given to the discussion, 
that Supply was to be put out of danger first, and that the 
Government held uncompromisingly to their resolve not 
to deal with Irish affairs by way of legislation before the 
spring. The concordat thus established might have been ex- 
pected to free Supply from all difficulties. But on the first 
night of last week a curious recrudescence of obstruction 
(protested against in vain, later, by Mr. Joun Mortey) set 
in, and for four entire days the Estimates were criticized 
by many Irish and a knot of English Radical members 
with an irrational persistency never yet excelled. It was 
not clear to what immediate cause this block (which was 
removed as suddenly as it was imposed) was due; but the 
unfortunate misconstruction which dogs Mr. GuapsTone’s 
steps so strangely assigned as a reason the desire to give 
Mr. GiapsTonE time to complete the holiday which he had 
taken, and yet to enable him to speak on Mr. Parwett’s 
Bill. If this was so, Mr. Giapstone’s reputation will owe 
little to the officiousness of these supporters of his. After 
a debate which is discussed fully elsewhere the Bill, in its 
final form of a proposal to admit leaseholders to the benefit 
of the Land Act, to suspend evictions, and to enable a 
temporary composition of fifty per cent. down to be offered, 
was rejected by a majority of 297 to 202, the Appropriation 
Bill having, despite a last attempt at obstruction by Mr. 
Sexron, previously passed through all but its last stage. 
This was the only really important division of the Session, 
those on the Address having ceased to possess any interest 
when it was seen that the Unionists would support the 
Government. 


The debates on the Address, the business in Supply, and 
the two nights’ discussion on Mr. Parnewu’s Bill exhaust 
the affairs of greater moment ; those of minor were chiefly 
to be found in the questions and answers addressed 
to and returned by Ministers, and in the declarations of 
policy made by the Government. Little was said as to 
the events in Bulgaria, which occurred soon after Par- 
liament had seriously begun its Session, curiosity being 
checked by appeals to the public interest, The chief 
subject of int tion in regard to Home affairs was 
the condition of National Armaments, with especial 
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reference to the of mismanagement and corruption 
brought by Colonel Hore against the Ordnance Department. 
After much newspaper correspondence and much conversa- 
tion in the House, Colonel Hope was induced to formulate 
his charges and lay them before the War Office. Much was 
expected from this. But unfortunately both Mr. W. H. 
Smit and the Law Officers of the Crown were of opinion 
that nothing contained in these charges was sufficiently 
definite to constitute even a primd facie case—an opinion 
as yet uncontrolled by public judgment and criticism, 
inasmuch as Colonel Hore, though solicited to do so by the 
authorities, has not yet published the statement. Mean- 
while various Committees and Commissions have been 
appointed to examine parts of the subject, but no Royal 
Commission on a large scale has been selected to deal with 
the whole, as has been done with general approval in regard 
to the Currency question and to the organization and ex- 
penses of the Civil Service. 


MALTA, 


Qu people do not know when they are well off; and 
kJ of such are the Maltese. They cannot quite tell what 
they want, but they want it very badly. Like the Irish, 
they have no grievances, and grieve sadly in consequence. 
The population is ignorant, turbulent, discontented, bigoted, 
and much too large for the area in which it lives. Emi- 
gration being common, and the Maltese when away from 
home being clever folk, good linguists, and not over- 
burdened with delicate scruples, they are among the most 
prosperous of the people who make money in various nooks 
and corners of the Mediterranean. They abound especially 
in Egypt, where they consider themselves English subjects, 
not to say Englishmen, and take great advantage of that 
position to advance their interests. The upper classes of 
Maltese are very superior to the lower—again resembling 
the Irish—and in the consular service a Maltese official is 
almost always esteemed and respected. The Maltese 
nobility are often educated in England, but chiefly at those 
sectarian seminaries where they hardly obtain the full 
benefit of an English education. Still, especially when we 
consider that as nobles they are with a few exceptions of 
very recent growth, their manners, dignity, and general 
deportment at home in their native island leave nothing to 
be desired. The one tangible Maltese grievance was till 
1878 the unacknowledged position of the native marquises, 
counts, and barons ; but this was removed, and some four- 
and-twenty titles, chiefly conferred in the last century, and 
towards the end of it, by the Grand Masters of the Order 
of St. John, have been acknowledged, and figure with all 
their heraldry in the annual peerages. No doubt some of 
these titles are very ancient, and one lady just come of age 
takes precedence of other eminent personages in respect of 
a barony conferred by a King of Aragon in 1350. The long 
rule of the Knights, under whom heresy was thoroughly 
stamped out, made the islands more Romanist even than 
Treland, and, since the abolition of the temporal power in 
Italy, Malta is the only part of Europe, except the United 
Kingdom, in which the Church of Rome is absolutely un- 
fettered. As in Ireland, however, this liberty of worship 
does not seem to conduce to content. The Maltese know 
perfectly well that, if they were abandoned by England, 
they would belong to either France or Italy the next day. 
They profess to prefer Italy ; but they forget that in either 
case the very first act of their new masters would be to 
take away the privileges and liberties which they now 
enjoy, and perhaps abuse. It is well known that a very 
large some say a half, some say three-fifths—of 
the land of the islands is owned by the Church and 
various religious bodies, and this land they know per- 
fectly well would be confiscated by either Italy or 
France, as part of the performance of taking possession. 
So, too, the Valletta Parliament, which the Maltese might 
easily by moderation make subservient to all their wishes 
and the best interests of the islands, would be suppressed, 
and a deputy or two at most would be allowed toattend the 
Assembly at Rome or Paris. When the Maltese grumble 
it is not easy to ignore these alternatives; though, from 
some recent utterances, there are indications that Young 
Valletta is under the happy delusion that the islanders 
might successfully defy an invader. Such a persuasion, 
however unfounded, will account for much of the present 
grumbling. The Maltese, like the ’Badians, are really too 
brave; but the only occasions in recent years when their 


bravery, or that of any of them, has been tried it has hardly 
sustained the boast. The Maltese sailors who brought 
home the obelisk did not show much bravery in the Bay of 
Biscay; and the stampede of Maltese from Alexandria 
under the beneficent rule of ARABI was another unfavour- 
able example ; but it must be allowed that since the British 
occupation of the island its inhabitants have not been 
greatly tried in warfare. 

Apparently, however, this is one of their grievances. In 
a curious letter, which was published in the Zimes of the 
14th instant, Count SrrickLaNnpD DELLA Catena speaks 
bitterly of the English Government as “ restraining the 
“employment as seamen of Her Masesty’s subjects in 
“ Malta and their control of civil affairs.” The connexion 
is not apparent between the two parts of the complaint. 
But Count petta Catena probably means that the Maltese 
are not employed in the Royal navy, and that they have not. 
the control of their own civil affairs. As to the first part of 
the complaint, there is nothing to be said. If the Maltese 
made good sailors, we may feel sure they would be 
employed. No one who has had the misfortune to voyage 
in a ship manned by Maltese will be found willing to give 
them a character in this respect. The Count proceeds to 
speak of the French seizure of Malta in 1798, and of 
the conduct of the people on the occasion ; and it would 
be but too easy to combat the assertions he makes in 
almost every sentence. It is perfectly true that the Maltese 
were not conquered by General Picor, who might have 
said, like “Non rapui sed recepi.” But. 
for the intolerable misconduct of the French soldiery, 
which drove the islanders into rebellion, Malta might 
have been a French colony to this day. The chance that 
NeEtson’s victorious fleet was passing by in 1800 had more 
to do with the result of the siege of Valletta than any 
heroism displayed by the Maltese, who had suffered the 


French to overrun the whole island, and rob the churches, 


with an ease which astonished Bonaparte. Count DELLA 
CaTENA would have been better advised not to meddle with 
history. He goes on, however, to make a complaint of a 
more immediate and tangible character. He praises the 
Governor and Chief Secretary, and adds, “ but we want 
“ something more than good government.” This one sentence 
betrays the whole cause. The Maltese want something 
more than they have got. They have liberty, unknown 
elsewhere ; they have religious toleration, such as can only 
be found in England ; they have practically no taxes ; they 
are allowed to thwart, and even to insult, the English 
military and naval authorities at their pleasure ; they have 
obtained recognition for their nobility; their fortresses. 
are garrisoned with their own troops; and, as the Counr 
acknowledges, they are well governed—but, with all these. 
blessings and a glorious climate, they are not happy. They 
want, we are told, something more; they want “ political 
“ equality and a fair field for political existence.” This 
demand, unfortunately for the case of Maltese discontent, 
has been replied to in a crushing letter which appeared in 
the Times of the 21st. It is. written by Mr. M. A. 
CaMILLERI, a Maltese gentleman who knows both how 
illusory and unsubstantial is the list of grievances, and 
what are the political objects of the agitators who put it 
forward. 

The discontented party, it should be remarked, although, 
as in Ireland, it may comprise a numerical majority of the 
people, does not as a rule comprise, any more than in 
Ireland, the enlightened or the wealthy classes, the members 
of the learned professions, other than that of parish priest, 
or the native government officials. Mr. CAMILLERI seems to 
think from Count SrrickLanD DELLA Carena’s name that 
he is not a native of Malta. Here, we believe, he is mistaken. 
The late Captain Srrickianp, R.N., married the heiress of 
one of the old Maltese families, and the Count's title, which 
was conferred by the Grand Master Pinto in 1745, was 
confirmed to him by a recent legal decision. This is a very 
minor point in Mr. Cami.uert’s letter. The advice which 
he gives to the grumblers, and which he benevolently ex- 
tends to Lord De La Warr and other English sympa- 
thizers, is to be content with a state of things which, if 
altered, can only be altered for the worse. Never before, 
he asserts, have the Maltese been richer, freer, happier, and 
better governed. The British taxpayer provides them with 
everything, even to the money for their regiment of soldiers. 
Mr. CaMILLERI puts his finger on the plague spot when he 
says that it is to foreign intruders that Malta owes the agita- 
tion such as it is. These fanatics, he says, write against the 
use of the native language, which is a “ patois” of Arabic, 
and suggest that Italian should be the language spoken and 
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taught. “ By means of their Arabic idiom the Maltese can 
“ trade all over the coastsof North Africa, and by contact with 
“ Sicilians learn Italian, and with the English learn to 
“ speak tolerable English, thus almost spontaneously be- 
“ coming acquainted with three languages, by which they 
“ can disperse throughout the whole world.” The Maltese, 
in fact, are only rivalled in this way by the Poles. But, 
incredible as it may seem, for many years past what we 
may term the ultramontane party has opposed the teaching 
of the native language, and advocated—nay, we believe, 
enforced—the use of Italian; and, by such Parnellite 
tactics as the election, of which Count Detia CaTena 
boasts, of an organ-grinder to the Valletta Parliament, has 
endeavoured to make government under the present system 
impossible. We can only regret to see the Count, whose 
father, at least, was an English gentleman, and who was 
himself, we believe, brought up at Oscott, defending a policy 
which paralyses the patriotism of half the Assembly. 


SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL ON ART. 


F course people will speak about matters of which - 
know nothing, and indeed, if they were prevented, 
society would be duller than it is. Still remarks which may 
be amusing in themselves, and in private life provocative of 
mirthful discussion, cannot always be welcomed as valuable 
contributions to Parliamentary business. Sir G. CamMpBELi’s 
motion for the reduction of the National Gallery vote, 
though it led to no more serious mischief than a waste of 
public time, contained some of the silliest and most irrelevant 
matter ever offered to the House of Commons, as may be 
seen from the following specimens :—“ Seventy thousand 
“pounds was paid for the Ansidei Rapuart, and I can 
“‘ venture to say that, for the purposes and the enjoyment 
“of the British public, the picture was not worth seventy 
“thousand pence.” ‘“ There is not one man in ten thousand 
“who would recognize the picture as specially valuable.” 
“TI myself speak as one of the public, and have no 
“ special knowledge of art.” ‘“‘ Then there is the Van 
“ Dyck for which fifteen thousand was paid. This is a 
“hideous and repulsive picture, consisting chiefly of a 
“ horse—and such a horse! Was ever such a horse seen 
“in real life? If any member of this House had such 
“a horse, it would be at once sent to the knacker.” 
“The portrait, too, is of a man whose memory no one 
“ would wish to perpetuate.” It is quite true that the 
numerical majority of mankind would find “ their purposes 
“ and their enjoyment” better provided for in Rosherville 
Gardens than in the National Gallery. Though many 
great nations now pretend to yield to the views of the unin- 
structed mob in affairs of government, and quietly submit to 
bloody agitation in favour of social, political, or economic 
theories as baseless as Sir Grorcr’s opinions on art, we 
have yet to find a people proposing to furnish its picture 
galleries by universal suffrage. Perhaps in such a case 
these pictures might find small favour, as they are not 
to be judged of with a slight stable experience or a super- 
ficial acquaintance with Eastern types of beauty. We are 
scarcely sure, however, that the public is so base as to fail 
to perceive that such work is not meant to pander to mere 
enjoyment or to rely for its effect on the sensational shock 
of cheap realism. Instinct might tell them that its aim is 
to express the grandeur that man naturally longs for, to 
give to art that quality of monumental dignity which is the 
stimulus of nearly all great human action. Some will tell 
us that this quality is sympathetic only in a proud and 
aristocratic epoch, and can rouse no echo in modern times. 
All the more, then, do we do well to make much of any 
remaining influence of the sort. 

More amusing than anything is Sir Grorcer’s virtuous 
solicitude about the characters of persons whose portraits 
are to in the collections of the nation. We had 
thought that either the historical importance of the per- 
sonage or the artistic virtue of the painter was sufficient to 
admit a portrait into a public gallery; but, since no ex- 
ception can be made even for the ruler of England at a 
most critical period of her history, presented though he be 
by AntHony Van Dyck, it would seem that for all sitters, 
as for all housemaids, a character is absolutely indispensable. 
We should be glad to know who is learned enough and im- 
partial enough to fill the invidious post of character-giver ; 
certainly not Sir Gzorce Camppe.t, who was obliged to 
pester Mr, Srannore for information about the original of 
one of GaINsBoROUGH’s portraits. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE, 


Denbighshire farmers and the spiritual guides who 
urge them to refuse payment of a just and ordinary 
debt have one great advantage in the controversy. It is 
impossible to confute an opponent who has no pretence of 
reason on his side, The supporters of law and of justice 
have no common ground with agitators and repudiators 
who rely on the difficulty of compelling contracting parties 
to discharge their engagements. The recusant tithepayers 
have in every instance received the full consideration for 
the liabilities which they refuse to acknowledge. The 
tithe rent-charge is exclusively a burden on the landlord, 
nor has the tenant any interest in the amount due to the 
tithe-owner, unless he has expressly agreed to stand in the 
place of the original debtor. It is true that, in default of 
payment, the rent-charge may be levied by distress; but, 
again, in the absence of special agreement, the tenant can 
recover from his lessor the amount which he may have been 
compelled to pay. The Tithes Commutation Act of 1836 
(6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 71) provides (by s. 80) that every 
tenant or occupier “ . . . . who shall pay any rent-charge 
“ shall be entitled to deduct the amount thereof from the 
“rent payable by him to his landlord, and shall be allowed 
“the same in account with his landlord.” Fifty years ago 
it was not usual to prevent persons from contracting them- 
selves out of the provisions of an Act of Parliament. In 
the majority of cases the tenant has agreed to pay the 
tithe on behalf of the landlord; and the rent has been 
adjusted accordingly. 

The Tithes Commutation Act is a good specimen of pro- 
vident and equitable legislation. It bears no trace of 
partiality to either of the two parties who were interested 
in the substitution of a fixed payment for a variable and 
inconvenient burden. In the progress of economic know- 
ledge it had become evident that tithes in kind tended to 
discourage agricultural improvement. Although com- 
paratively few tithe-owners enforced their extreme rights, 
exceptional cases of exaction, and the ibility that it 
might be employed, sometimes Bes enterprise, and 
generally affected the popularity of the clergy. At that 
time a large portion of the tithes was in the hands of laymen 
either as lessees or owners. Ecclesiastical leases have since 
for the most part been run out, but many rent-charges still 
belong to private owners. Few persons now living can 
recollect whether Lord Me.zourne’s Government was sub- 
ject to pressure, but if the interests of any class were un- 
duly respected, the tithepayers, who were identical with the 
landed gentry, must have been incalculably more powerful 
than the clergy. The 57th section of the Act, which has 
a bearing on the present dispute, was probably inserted 
for the security of the tithe-owners, who are now injuriously 
affected by its provisions. 

Within memory which was then recent the value of money 
had varied largely and rapidly, and on the whole its 
purchasing power had been reduced. It was thought that 
the price of corn would be more stable; and perhaps 
cautious landowners may have foreseen that the Corn 
Laws were precarious, and that, if they should be re- 
pealed, it would be just and prudent to transfer a part 
of their own loss to the tithe-owners. The value of 
every rent-charge was to be fixed as if one-third of it 
had been invested in wheat, and two-thirds respectively 
in barley and in oats at prices ascertained for an ave 
of seven years before the passing of the Act. The rent- 
charge is equal to the value of the same quantity of 
each kind of grain similarly ascertained for an average of 
seven years immediately preceding the time of payment. 
For many years after the commutation, the rent-charge 
calculated according to the price of corn was higher than 
the original amount. A heavy fall in its value has since 
succeeded ; and it is almost certain that the depreciation 
will continue and increase. The deduction which the 
Welsh occupiers claim on account of the low prices is there- 
fore to a large extent already secured by law. If Irish 
judicial rents had been made dependent on the prices of 
butter and cattle, Mr. Parnevt himself would scarcely have 
had the audacity to demand that they should be arbitrarily 
readjusted. The North Wales malcontents, if they have 
any claim to reduction of their liabilities, ought to address 
themselves to the landlords, who are also the real tithe- 
payers. There is, indeed, no doubt that they will proceed 
from tithes to rents; but for the moment they hope to 
defraud a more helpless creditor, and their unscrupulous 


prompters have reasons of their own for directing the 
— against the chief objects of their jealousy and ill- 
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It seems that in one parish the local agitators with- 
drew their refusal to pay their debts when they found 
that only a small part of the tithes belonged to the 
clergyman and the rest to a lay proprietor. If the right of 
ownership depended on meritorious considerations, it might 
seem that an incumbent is more likely to have earned his 
income than a private owner who may probably be a non- 
resident ; but the Church is to some of the Nonconformist 
preachers not an indifferent or useless agency, but an object 
of bitter envy and hostility. It is nevertheless strange that 
either the demagogues or their dupes can connect their 
ar exertions with the promotion of Disestablishment. 

f the Church in Wales were disendowed to-morrow, a 
Denbighshire tenant-farmer would have no better claim to 
the rent-charge payable on his holding than a shopkeeper in 
Fleet Street. The Church revenues would, though by a 
morally wrongful title, vest in the Crown or in some State 
department authorized by law to receive the forfeited pro- 
perty. Ifa truth so obvious to the rest of the community 
could be disputed, the objectors might be asked to consider 
the not uncommon case of a benefice in which the tithes have 
been exchanged for land. Many such arrangements were 
made under Inclosure Acts in the early part of the present 
century. Other livings have been augmented from the funds 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty also by grants of land. It is pro- 
bably not — that the adjacent landowners or occu- 
piers would, in the event of Disestablishment, have any 
better right than the rest of the community to confiscated 
farms. It is perfectly clear that tithes commuted for land 
or for a rent-charge stand on exactly the same footing. 

Some apologists for the agitators, writing perhaps in the 
supposed interest of landowners, have contended that the 
rent-charge is payable, not out of the land, but out of the 
crops growing on the farm. It is true that in case of non- 
payment the tithe-owner has only two alternative remedies. 
He may distrain for the unpaid amount of rent-charge, or, 


if there is no sufficient distress on the premises, he may - 


sue out a writ enabling him to take possession of the land. 
In a late case arising out of non-payment of the rent- 
charge on a farm in Essex it was held by the Court of 
Appeal that the plaintiff was not entitled to the further 
remedy of a power of sale. Such a consequence would 
follow in the case of an ordinary rent-charge, and the sum 
awarded in lieu of tithes is (by s. 36) directed to be paid 
“by way of rent-charge.” In the subsequent sections of 
the Act the payment is uniformly described as “the rent- 
“ charge” or “the said rent-charge”; but the Court held 
that it is nevertheless not a rent-charge, and the power of 
sale was consequently disallowed. There are few cases in 
which it would now be the interest of the owner of the 
rent-charge to take and keep possession of the land. The 
legislators’ of 1836 probably never contemplated the con- 
tingency of land going out of cultivation. There is no 
pretence that such a state of things is at present to be found 
in the Vale of Clwyd. The farmers who are striving to 
acquire for themselves the undisputed property of others 
have not disputed that there was in all cases suflicient 
distress on the premises. Their professed object is to benefit 
themselves and incidentally to weaken the Church. To 
them it matters nothing whether the tithe rent-charge is 
payable on the crops or on the land. 

If a controversial triumph were worth having, those who 
denounce the plunder of the Welsh clergy might be content 
to learn that the secret cf the agitation is already blurted 
out by its promoters. Some of the farmers who in the first 
instance complained of agricultural depression now defend 
their conduct by professed objections to an established 
Church, and by the allegation that they personally receive 
no benefit from the ministrations of the clergy. If they are 
serious, they must be willing to pay the amount of the rent- 
charge to some public fund, if only the clergy are first 
deprived of their property, The excuses which are derived 
from the low price of corn and cattle are wholly irrelevant 
to the further destination of sums which are in any case 
lawfully payable. The new doctrine that debtors are to be sole 
judges of their own liability is rapidly spreading. Some of 
the Radical clubs in London have begun an agitation against 
school fees, not by asking Parliament to establish gratuitous 
education, but by appealing to the poorer classes to refuse 
payment of school fees without regard to the law. Every 
disaffected section of the community now attempts to 
legislate for itself and for its own exclusive benefit. Con- 
spiracies for the purpose of refusing payment of debts are 
everywhere organized with perfect impunity. Among the 


the Welsh refusal to pay tithe. As it happens that 
the real paymasters are not the occupiers but the owners, — 
the evil in this case admits of a remedy. Lord Ranpouru 
Cuurcuitt has stated in the House of Commons that 
the Government hopes to introduce a Bill for trans-— 
ferring the liability from the tenants to the landlords, 
a proposal which has already excited the wrath of the 
agitators, and thus discovered their real motives. It 
will be well worth the while of the holders of tithe- 
rent-charges to facilitate the passage of such a measure 
by consenting to the deduction from their claim of a reason- 
able percentage. The amount ought, when made payable 
by the owners, to be recoverable as a debt. The additional 
security would justify a moderate reduction of the rent- 


THE CHANNEL PASSAGE BY ELECTRICITY. 


AST Tuesday week a small launch propelled by electric 
power crossed the Channel from aa to Calais and 
back within the day. This fact has roused public attention 
to the subject of electric navigation ; but as yet the com- 
ments on this feat of modern engineering have not been 
particularly instructive. Almost the first serious practical 
attempt at using electric energy as a means of motive 
power was Jacosl’s experiment with a boat driven by 
primary batteries, which was made on the Neva in 1839. 
Of course even if the conditions of safe and easy working 
could have been realized, this could not have been a com- 
mercial success, as the power was necessarily produced at 
too expensive a rate. Since the discovery of the dynamo 
machine and so-called “storage” or secondary batteries, 
many attempts have been made to drive boats at a reason- 
able expense by using a dynamo to charge secon 
batteries placed on board, and causing the current — 
them to drive some form of electromotor. Some few years 
ago a boat called “ The Electricity” was built, and ran for 
some time on the Thames, the great improvements in 
secondary batteries introduced by the Electric Power 
Storage Co. enabling a fairly good result to be ob- 
tained. In this case, a Siemens direct current dynamo 
or, more strictly speaking, a Von Hefner Altneck dynamo 
was used as a motor, and belt-gearing was employed 
to reduce the d and cause the screw to run slowly. 
The defects here were obvious. The Von Hefner Altneck 
dynamo, though a fairly good motor, is far heavier in 
proportion to its power than any of the machines which 
have been specially designed as motors, and much power 
was wasted in the belts and countershaft. The next step 
was to use a specially designed electromotor ; that invented 
by Mr. Reckenzaun being chosen as quite the best and most 
trustworthy machine in the market. This was made to 
drive a screw of pitch adapted to the high speed without 
the introduction of any gearing, the screw being fixed to 
the motor-shaft. Somewhat unexpected results were at 
once obtained. In the first place, as was partly foreseen, 
the high-speed screw proved a more efficient propeller than 
one driven at slow speed, and further the wash or wave 
behind the boat was reduced, as also was the vibration on 
board. Mr. Reckenzaun, having great experience in the 
electric propulsion both of boats and tramcars, then turned 
his attention to the question of varying the power of the 
electromotor at will. Up to the present time varying 
power had been obtained by introducing resistances into 
the circuit—an extremely wasteful plan—or by varying 
the number of sto ells used to give the current, 
a method which had the disadvantage of exhausting 
the power of some of the cells more rapidly than that 
of the rest of the battery. Mr. Reckenzaun devised 
the simple plan of arranging two motors on the same 
shaft with a switch, which enables the driver whilst 
using the whole battery of storage cells to put one motor 
only into circuit, or to use the two motors in series—i.e. the 
current passing first through one and then through the 
other—or, for full speed, to put the two motors in parallel 
circuit so that each has the full electromotive force of the 
battery driving the current through it. Thus three rates 
of speed are obtained using the electrical energy with nearly 
the same efficiency and exhausting all the cells at the same 
rate. Motors on this plan have been fitted to several boats 
under Mr. Reckenzaun’s supervision, one torpedo-boat 
for the Italian Government and one boat for the English 
department being amongst the number. The last 


anarchical schemes there are none more impudent than 


torpedo 
boat so fitted is the Volta, which made the journey from 
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Dover to Calais in a little less than four hours, and the 
return journey in a little longer time. Of course crossing 
the Channel was only a piece of legitimate advertising and 
invitation for réclame. e power and speed of the vessel 
and the storage capacity of the cells being known, it is easy 
to say how long a journey the boat can safely undertake. Of 
course the main point is not to show that a boat can be driven 
electrically even fora fairly long distance, but to show that there 
is some advantage to be gained by doing so. At first sight 
it naturally appears that, as we have first to change the 
power of a steam-engine into electric energy and lose, then 
convert electric into chemical energy and lose, then chemical 
into electric energy and lose, and finally electric energy into 
motive power and lose, the electric system of propulsion 
must be more expensive than direct steam propulsion. But 
in the case of launches belonging to vessels having steam- 
power, and having already dynamo machines for lighting 
purposes, the power can be put into the storage-cells by using 
what would be almost waste steam-power ; and the saving 
of time and labour in loading, in coals, skilled stoking, 
driving, and maintenance es electric propulsion pro- 
bably more economical than steam. Electric propulsion has 
the immense advantage that the whole of the apparatus is 
easily arranged below the floor-boards of the boat, leaving 


the whole space above unencumbered by machinery, and | Eng 


free for crew or ‘ 

As a luxury for large yachts electric launches will soon 
become universal. Mr. Reckenzaun, indeed, has already 
supplied one. It must be in the experience of every yacht- 
ing man that often a pleasant trip ashore has to be cut 
short because the owner does not wish his men, who have 
been told to bring the boat at a certain time, to be kept 
waiting. If the yacht has an electric launch, the owner 
can bring his party ashore single-handed ; and, by locking 
up the owiehe, can prevent all tampering with the 
machinery. For torpedo work electric launches seem well 
suited ; a high speed can be obtained (during the last half 
hour of her run the Volta was driven at fourteen miles an 
hour), there is no fire or smoke and but little wash to attract 
an enemy’s attention, and at slow speed they are so noise- 
less that, during the voyage of the Volta, those on board 
were able to catch a sea bird which was asleep on the 
water, 


SUS A L’ANGLETERRE! 


a D”= England forget that five hundred thousand men 

“and three hundred torpedo-boats collected at 
** Boulogne would make very short work of her arrogance, 
“ and that in the present days of her degeneracy an invasion 
“ could offer no serious difficulty ?” 

It ought to be a matter of congratulation to England 
that an eminent authority like M. Perry of the Figaro, 
who is very wroth on the subject of the New Hebrides, 
should consider so tremendous an array requisite for the 
purpose of chastising her arrogance, and it must doubtless 
make her feel a little more secure than heretofore of not 
becoming, for some time to come at least, a mere dependency 
of France. For France has certainly not just now five 
hundred thousand men to spare for this piece of work, short 
as it might be ; and all her available torpedo crafts, together 
with as many as her good friend Russia could supply, do not 
as yet make up the desired number. Considering that the 
leaders of our degenerate warriors have up to this believed 
that, if this little expedition was ever to be undertaken at 
all, it might possibly be attempted with less pomp and cir- 
cumstance, it would seem that we have still a little time to 
prepare for the emergency. But this is only one side of the 
absurdity. The triumph of having, after sixteen years of 
pega ime | perseverance, succeeded in recovering strength 
on land and developing armaments at sea, to the extent of 
believing that France is at last able to cope with the greatest 
of military nations, on the one hand, and to check the tra- 
ditionally mount naval Power, on the other, might 
surely disp y itself in a more dignified manner than in this 
continual and childish crowing. It would, of course, be 
absurd to notice the lucubrations of facetious and irrespon- 
sible organs like the Figaro, were it not that, of the two 
watchwords which for many years past have represented 
the aspirations of chauvinistic Frenchmen, “ Revanche!” 
and “Sus 4 l’Angleterre!” the latter has seemed of late 
to possess the most music for their ears. This amiable 
spirit disports itself freely in much of their current 
literature, light as well as would-be serious, and it has even 


become fashionable among a certain portion of the press to 
utter vague but formidable threats and dark insinuations 
about the severe lesson that will really have to be inflicted 
on this rapacious, albeit impotent, island should she continue 
to be so careless of French pretensions. 

We can afford to be amused, and bid writers of M. 
Perry's stamp “ not to forget” on their side, when they 
talk casually about making such very short work of Eng- 
land, that Republican France at the present moment, partly 
by her own doing, partly by the superior machinations of 
the enemy now exercising his hosts in conquered provinces, 
has more foes than friends among her neighbours, and that, 
even letting alone some trifling resistance we might offer 
to invasion, the conflict which they hold out as a solemn 
warning to us would doubtless lead ultimately to serious 
troubles on their own frontiers at more points than 
one. This is a contingency which even the self-asserting 
confidence of the present War Munisrer of France seems 
to anticipate ; the recent inspection of the Mediterranean 
and Alpine defences was too showy, and withal too 
perfunctory, for a mere official visit, and partook much 
more of the noli me tangere character of a warning to 
Italy. As to the ultimate result of an Anglo-French 
conflict, assuming that it were immediately impending, 
land need have no exaggerated apprehension. But 
what should concern us seriously for the future is the un- 
relenting activity shown by the French in their naval 
armaments. Of these, one of the latest and most signifi- 
cant items is the elaborate scheme of coast fortification and 
“harbours of refuge” which is now being so vigorously 
carried out. Notwithstanding its purely defensive appear- 
ance, it would be the height of folly not to see in it a dis- 
tinct menace to England, if we take into consideration the 
probable character of future naval warfare. The day ma 
come when a new adjustment of European interests wi 
allow France to assume with better chance of success the 
“ offensive policy”—or strategy, for the actual word 
matters little—which General BouLancEr asserts to be the 
only one worthy of French genius. On our side, therefore, 
it would be criminal supineness to persist in lightly treat- 
ing the fact with which we have unfortunately grown so 
familiar as to be indifferent to its possible consequences— 
that, with our endless naval and military resources, which, 
if ungrudgingly developed, would be equal to any con- 
tingency, our armaments are allowed to remain ludicrously 
inadequate for purposes of Imperial defence. Twenty- 
six years ago a threat from the other side of the 
Channel started a movement which, in spite of persistent 
discouragement at the hands of military authorities, has 
given us our Volunteer army, now a principal of 
the forces we should have to reckon upon in case of severe 
national emergency. It would really bea boon if another 
seare could induce those who are responsible to organize, 
arm, equip, and distribute our patchwork of warlike material 
in a manner really consistent with the requirements of the 
present and the future. Every year that goes by renders 
this question more vital to our welfare and national honour, 
and if those rabid economists who so obstinately block all 
attempts at increasing our military expenditure could, in a 
lucid interval, be made to foresee the ultimate results of 
their short-sighted policy, they might perhaps before it-is too 
late remember that a stitch in time saves nine. 


A NEW CRIME, 


HERE is nothing new in stealing a horse. The “sweet 

“ fault” of the horse-thief (if fault it be) has been 
popular from the earliest ages. But to soaring 
mind there exists nothing which is not susceptible of 
improvement; and to the modern, more highly organized 
than his ancestors, it has occurred that to add a new zest to 
an old pastime it is only n to steal, not merely the 
horse, but the vehicle to which he is attached. The process 
is of the simplest. You work alone, or you go to the scene 
of your labours not unaccompanied. In the first case, you 
go upon yqur beat with the cheerful air of honest industry ; 
presently you spy at the door of a hostelry, a house of call, 
an undefended hansom cab; you mount to the box, you 
gather up the reins, you drive off into space, and you do 
not awaken from the rare and desperate delights of your 
achievement until a policeman stops you, and demands your 
number and your badge, and hales you, in their inevitable 
absence, into the nearest station. The dream is one of 
enchantment ; but its magic is (it has to be admitted) 
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too easily —. Moreover (and here is another argu- 
ment in its disfavour), the crime is one within the com- 
pass of any one who will. Ladies of no reputation, or 
too much, have before now committed it, in appearance 
at least—have been found conducting hansoms through 
the streets of the metropolis at hours when not to be 
at home and abed argues (to say no more) a certain want 
of foresight in the wanderer; while inside the errant 
vehicle the driver slept, and waking blushed (and swore) 
to find his slumber famed. But in all things new, as in all 
things old, there is this quality, abominable to the true 
artistic mind, that they exist, not only for the artist, but for 
the amateur as well, and consequently are as easy to misuse 
as they are delightful to apply with measure and discretion. 
The new crime—the crime of cab-stealing—is as open to the 
poet as to the poetaster, to the common Philistine as to the 
unquestionably-inspired and quite-above-the-average Artist 
himself. That it should not, therefore, remain unattempted 
by him who hath gifts is of all things the most certain, Mr. 
Horsey does not cease from painting because of MILLET 
and Anceto; Mr. Carper does not 

use in his career because of the sculpture of Ronin or of 

ONATELLO. The cab-stealer is no more exempt from 
human laws than the rest of his species. To him also 
there may appear the face, stern in its sensitiveness to duty, 
of X 42, the iron visage of a certain “ worthy magistrate.” 
But let him not be deterred by these reflections from pur- 
suing his vocation. A new crime has at least the advan- 
tage of novelty ; and to him who is great of soul and high 
of heart its possibilities are inexhaustible so long as they are 
not exhausted. 


A variant is to go forth not alone, and lay hands 
not only on the casual hansom, but on whatever goeth 
upon wheels under the impulse of that which rejoiceth 
in the possession of four legs, and under the conduct 


of that which is merely biped. This was (according to 


report) the whim of Messrs. Jonn Lyons, Rosert Sice1ns, 
and James Reapine (described as “three rough-look- 


“ing fellows”), who were “ charged” (such is the un- 
romantic nature of the law) “ with being concerned, 


“ together with another man not in custody, in stealing a 
“brougham and a horse, together with the harness and 
“ other appurtenances, of the aggregate value of 50/.” The 


way of it was this. One Henry Fisner, a coachman, was 


employed to drive the two pleasant comedians known as 


the “Two Macs” from one music-hall to another, “in ful- 


filment of their engagements.” Outside the Aquarium he 
got into conversation, it is said, with Lyons, who “ invited 
“him to have a drink.” He accepted the invitation; and 
when he returned, “after an absence of three minutes,” he 
found that the horse and brougham had evanished. The two 
artists, Sigcins and Reap1e, had gone off with them ; Lyons 
disappeared likewise ; and some time afterwards the three of 
them, with “another man,” were seen “driving together in 
“the brougham.” They pulled up at a tavern in West- 
minster, and there they asked a certain Ropert BeveripGE, 
described as a potman, to come careering with them. This 


is the tale on which they were remanded. If the charge | ag 


is established, then it would seem they were unwise in 
pulling up at a public-house and in inviting the general 
public to take a drive. That is the moral of the story, and 
an easy one it is, 

In conclusion, it must be remarked that the life of the 
hardy cabman is the reverse of facile and agreeable. Those 
gentlemen of England who live at home at ease, how little 
they do think upon the hardships of the streets is obvious 
to the most casual reader of police intelligence. The other 
day Sir Anprew Lusk is reported to have sternly reprimanded 
‘a hackney coachman (charged with loitering) for taking a 
trifle by way of refreshment. ‘ Cabmen,” said Sir ANDREW 
—we quote the spirit, not the letter of his words—“ have 
“no business to indulge in half-pints of anything. They 
“ must not be hindered in making an honest livelihood ; but 
“ in treating themselves to half-pints they enter on a career 
“of vice which may, and probably will, bring them one of 
“these days within the grasp of the law.” Thus in his 
wisdom Sir Anprew Lusk declared himself. And with Sir 
Anprew and his like on the one hand, and amateurs of the 
new crime on the other, the Average Cabman may be ex- 
cused if he ask, with a famous moralist, “Is life worth 
“ living?” or if, in despair, he take refuge in overcharging 
and a general tendency to fleece the Average Fare. 


HYDE PARK AT NIGHT. 


OW that another “mysterious death” has recalled 
official attention to one metropolitan scandal—the 
nightly condition of the Thames Embankment—it may not 
be inopportune to suggest that another, nuisance which 
threatens to rival it should also receive the consideration of 
the authorities. A question in the House of Commons has 
indeed already brought it under the notice of the Office of 
Works, though thus far, and perhaps under the circum- 
stances naturally, without much result. In reply to Mr. 
Suig.ey’s question whether, having to the disorderly 
characters frequenting Hyde Park at night, it would not 
be desirable to close the gates regularly at 10 p.m., Mr. 
Piunket said that it would cause considerable inconvenience 
to fix any earlier hour for closing the Park than at 
present, and added that, according to his information, 
“fewer of the class of persons referred to went there 
“ after 10 p.m. than before that hour.” The former part 
of the Cizr Commissioner’s answer will probably strike 
most people as adducing a better reason for the decision 
than the latter. The exact hour at which disorderly cha- 
racters enter the Park is not a point of so much im- 
portance as the time at which they are likely to ply their 
various professions; and some of these professions are best 
practised at a late hour and in comparatively unfrequented 
places. Even if Mr. PLunKet, as we are much inclined 
to believe, in reality said “ were there” and not “ went 
“ there,” his former reason for declining to make the sug- 
gested change would still, we think, be the more cogent 
one. It is only fair to remember that the London parks 
in general are not promenades only but thoroughfares, 
and that Hyde Park, by reason of its very size, and the 
consequent distance from each other of the points which 
its diagonals connect, partakes more largely perhaps of the 
latter character than any of its fellows. To close it, there- 
fore, at an unduly early hour of the evening might mean 
giving an unduly long walk to an inordinately large number 
of Her Masgsty’s lieges. We cannot say that in a city of 
such magnificent distances as London a consideration of that 
kind is to be lightly regarded. . 

At the same time, there can be no doubt whatever of the 
reality or of the gravity of the nuisance to which Mr. 
Surrey has drawn attention. It must have forced itself 
upon the notice of every one whose business has lately 
taken him across Hyde Park after nightfall, or who has 
entered it for the purpose of enjoying a moonlight walk 
along the banks of the Serpentine. The nature of the 
various kinds of offensive encounters which may befall him 
it is needless to particularize ; but it should be said that 
they are not all of them of the character of those which 
make certain streets at the West end of London almost im- 
passable at midnight. The industries of theft and prostitu- 
tion are not the only ones represented in Hyde Park during 
these hours. A darker form of villany than that of the foot- 
pad creates one of the risks which the respectable citizen may 
have to encounter, and which is, in fact, as men of advanced 
e can testify, only the recrudescence of a danger for 
which the London parks were infamous as much as two 
generations ago. Mischiefs, however, which had to be put 
up with in an age less perfectly provided with the appliances 
of civilization than our own ought not to be tolerated in 
these days. In a metropolis as well-lighted and well- policed 
as London ought to be, and in many respects is at the 
present time, there ought to be no difficulty in clearing a 
park of the pests which now infest it without subjecting 
decent and orderly people to any serious inconvenience in 
the process. No doubt the space to be patrolled is a large 
one, but, on the other hand, it is not necessary, and indeed 
would be unadvisable, to patrol it in the ordinary way. 
It would be out of the question to detail such a force 
of uniformed policemen for duty in Hyde Park as would 
place its carriage-roads and footpaths under the same con- 
stant surveillance as a London street. We might as well 
propose to post a constable under every other tree. What 
is wanted is, in the first place, the distribution of a cer- 
tain number of plain-clothes policemen about the Park 
after nightfall; and, in the second place, the freest pos- 
sible diffusion of the knowledge of this among the classes 
to which the various orders of Park prowlers belong. 
The uncertainty as to whether and when their movements 
are being watched would do more than many uniforms 
to induce these gentry to abandon their present hunting- 


ground. 
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A COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 


proposal contained in the Priyce or letter 
to the Lorp Mayor must of course, on the face of it, 
unite the support of all loyal and patriotic Englishmen. It 
has in its favour the recommendation of the Heir to the 
Throne, and of an Heir to the Throne who has taken a very 
unusual amount of pains and interest in the discharge of 
very laborious and (as they would seem to a great many 
people) very uninteresting functions. It is designed to 
commemorate an interesting event—the Jubilee of the 
QueeEn’s accession. It is further designed to attach by an 
additional bond those Colonies, the acquisition and extension 
of which bas been the great Imperial feature of the present 
reign, and which are not now, whatever they may have 
Leen not long ago, regarded as useless incumbrances by any 
great party in the State at home. A French journalist 
has indeed just informed the world that England is des- 
tined to be ruined by her Colonies, which will either drag 
her into impossible undertakings, refusing to bear their 
share of the burden, or leave her in dudgeon if she 
will not undertake it. The history of the argument is 
a little sounder than is usual with French logicians, for, 
though it does not please Americans to be reminded 
of the fact, there is no doubt that the genesis of the 
quarrel between England and the United States was 
very much what the journalist insinuates. But there 
is not much danger of any recurrence of such an affair 
now, for the simple reason that all English Colonies now 
are perfectly ready to do their part in their own defence. 
No Englishman—except, it may be, some unusually crack- 
brained Radical faddist—has the least fear of England 
being ruined by her Colonies, and every Englishman (with 
the same exception) is anxious to do all the honour and pay 
all the attention to the Colonies that the Colonies can 
reasonably expect or desire, and more also. 


It will, however, be acknowledged at once that these con- 
siderations are not absolutely final in judging of the chances 
and merits of the Prince’s proposal. That proposal, as its 
author would, no doubt, be among the first to admit, requires 
not a little discussion from not a few different points of 
view. What sort of an Institute isit tobe? Will it please 
the Colonies? Will it not merely please them, but be of 
service to them? Will it provide a suitable memorial of 
the event which it is designed to commemorate? Will it 
be a substantive addition to the institutions of the English 
capital? All these are questions which it is not only advan- 
tageous, but in a certain sense n to discuss. The 
first, it may be admitted, though the most important of all, 
is not one easy to answer offhand. The proposed Institute is 
described as intended to be a museum, an exhibition, and a 

lace of meeting and discussion all in one—in fact, a sort of 
er edition of the well-known and useful United Service 
Institution. In arranging such a thing it will, of course, 
be necessary to provide that one part of the scheme does not 
overpower the other. The museum or permanent exhibition 
and the place of discussion may, of course, co-exist as well as 
they do in the smaller example just noticed and in others. But 
if by the word exhibition anything like the perpetuation of 
the present show at South Kensington is intended, there are 
two dangers which will have to be guarded against. The 
first is the smothering of the museum and the discussion 
forum by the arrangements necessary for maintaining an 
attractive place of popular resort. The second is the risk 
that anything like such a perpetuation may impose great 
expense on the Colonies if it were uniformly kept up, and 
might certainly lead to not a few heartburnings such as 
those which unfortunately have arisen already. Nor are 
we disposed altogether to overlook other arguments against 
the maintenance of similar exhibitions on a quasi-public 
footing. 1t is particularly desirable that no ill feeling 
should be created towards the Colonies on the part of any 
considerable class of Englishmen. The not altogether un- 
founded complaints of private keepers of places of resort 
and amusement have hitherto been stifled to some extent 
by the impersonality of their rivals. It is difficult to 
be bitterly and personally jealous of a Fishery or an 
Invention, or even, once in a way, of a Colony. But 
if the Colonial Institute, started by capital bearing no 
interest, and supported by influences involving no outlay, 
were permanently installed in London, it may very much 
be feared that the hatred of shopkeepers towards Co-opera- 
tive Stores (which, after all, have the same capital charges 
and make the same appeal to public favour as private 
shops) would be reproduced and intensified in this new case. 


There is, of course, also the further difliculty of arranging 
the government of the Institute so as to provide at once 
for the satisfaction of the Colonies and for the efficient 
carrying on of the undertaking ; but this requires little dis- 
cussion. It is one of the inseparable accidents of all such 
proposals, and no doubt must have been fully contemplated 
by the projectors before they obtained the support of the 
Prince or Wates. It is, however, worth their considera- 
tion whether the exhibition element, unless very carefully 
controlled and circumscribed, would not have the additional 
inconvenience of making the place unattractive, and perhaps 
to some extent useless, to the Colonies and to Colonial 
visitors themselves. It is possible to conceive a museum 
which might be of the greatest use, and, though there are 
some who are sceptical as to the exact value of papers and 
discussions, the Transactions of the Institute would doubt- 
less be welcomed in Colonial libraries. But not merely 
the difficulties which have actually arisen, but the cireum- 
stances of the case, seem to throw a little doubt on the 
usefulness of an established and endowed system of refresi- 
ment-bars and electric lights. To build a stately guest- 
chamber for Colonial visitors is one thing ; to throw it open 
for permanent competition with the Crystal Palace as a 
— beer-garden for the home Briton is perhaps another. 

othing, of course, could be further from the Prince’s in- 
tention than the latter, and it may therefore be suggested 
that it would improve the public chances of the scheme if 
somewhat clearer explanations were given on this point. 

There is only one more matter to be mentioned before 
taking leave of the scheme for the present, with all hopes 
for its success in some shape or other. Although possessing 
obvious advantages, it does not perhaps suggest itself as an 
appropriate sole object, or even as an appropriate chief 
object, for the celebration of Her Masesty’s Jubilee. The 
founding of such a thing by the Colonies themselves might 
be an admirable means of showing their sense of the 
occasion ; indeed, it would be difficult to conceive a better. 
But it may not seem so entirely appropriate when founded 
by England for the Colonies. There are no thoughts so 
far from our mind as thoughts of arrogance or of con- 
descension when we say that to a colonist of the right 
stamp a visit to England is not mainly an occasion for 
being reminded of his actual Colonial surroundings or 
for busying himself with the affairs of his colony. He 
wants, if he is wise, to exchange what is new for what 
is old, what is (though in no contemptible sense) local 
for what is imperial, what is purely modern and busi- 
nesslike for the sense of historical continuity and the 
evidences of the long national life of which he and his are 
offshoots and scions. On such an occasion as this, which 
cannot occur often even in the secular life of a nation itself, 
the form which a memorial should take should be some- 
thing convected first, though not exclusively, with the life 
of the nation itself, not with that of its children, however 
cordial may be the relations between them. In any such 
monument (and more than one has been, or might easily 
be, suggested) the Colonies would have no less part than 
the mother-country; while in a Colonial Institute the 
mother-country would be, of course, not ostentatiously but 
still explicitly welcoming the Colonies as something apart 
from and dependent upon herself. Let this by all means 
be done, if it can be done well ; but let not something else 
be left undone. 


LORD SALISBURY AT ST. ALBANS. 


T= opening of the County Club at St. Albans last 
Wednesday occurred opportunely enough for the 
Prime Minister. At times like the present, when there 
is little or no business to call the House of Lords together, 
it is one of the “ privileges” of a Peer to be misrepresented 
and maligned by any member of the House of Commons who 
has a taste for that pastime, and to be left without any 
opportunity of correcting and rebuking his assailant from his 
place in the other legislative Chamber. A fortunate accident 
has in this instance enabled Lord Saxispury to do from a 
platform what he would have had no chance of doing in the 
House of Lords; and Mr. Giapstone’s latest effort in the 
art of misrepresentation has consequently had a “run” of 
no more than twenty-four hours. We must, however, do 
him the justice of saying that, so far as completeness of pro- 
duction goes, it deserved a longer life. Lord Satispury’s 
refutation of it shows how complete it was. It consisted of 
two sentences, one of which attributed to Lord Sa.issury 
a statement which he had not made, and the other deduced 
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from it an inference which he had not drawn. The Prime 
Munister did not say that “ there were cases he believed in 
“which the judicial, rent could not be paid.” What he 
said was that he did not believe in the alleged general 
oe pay the judicial rent. Nor did he say that, 
where the just rent fell below the judicial rent, the difference 
should be made up out of the public exchequer. What 
he said was that, if and where this condition of things was 
found to exist, a case was established for the State purchase 
of those lands of which the annual value had been incor- 
rectly assessed by State officials. The divergence between 
Lord Sarispury’s veritable statements and the Gladstonian 
version of them will be perceived to be pretty wide; so 
wide, indeed, that in describing the act of putting that 
version of his words into Lord Sauispury’s mouth as a 
misrepresentation, we almost fear to be accused of using a 
word unnecessarily long by no fewer than five syllables, or 
six according to old pronunciation. 

Hardly less timely was the Prime Mrvister’s reference to 
the two other points with which he dealt in his speech—the 
obstruction nuisance and the attitude of the Separatist 
Liberals towards the Land Purchase question. The pro- 
found cynicism of this attitude as adopted by the author and 
supporters of the Land Purchase Bill of the late Govern- 
ment seems hardly yet to have been realized by the general 
public; unless, indeed, it be that their capacity both of 
astonishment and disgust has been by this time exhausted. 
Perhaps it will not be fully realized until the Government 
attempt next Session to extend the operation of Lord 
Asnpourne’s Act, and find themselves opposed in the name 
of the English taxpayer by the statesman who proposed to 
advance 150 millions of English money on the joint and 
several promissory note of Mr. SHermpan and Mr. Patrick 
Forp. As regards the second of the topics referred to by 
Lord Sarispury, the question of Parliamentary obstruction, 
the public have already learnt from an answer of Lord 
to Mr. WesstTer, that the Govern- 
ment intend to give a prominent place to this subject 
in the work of the next Session. The Primz Munisrer’s 
reference to it shows that it will be approached in no half- 
hearted spirit. His graphic description of the power of 
annoyance which the present system of procedure places in 
the hands of the obstructionist will produce more effect on 
all those who have not actually seen Dr. Tanner and his 
merry men at work than whole columns of colourless 
newspaper report. And his final summing-up of the 
matter will command the assent of every intelligent man 
in the kingdom. “If representative government is to go 
“on, this instrument of torture cannot be permitted to 
“survive. It will paralyse the efforts of legislators, and 
“it will bring fatal discredit upon the oldest instrument 
“ of freedom in the world.” The truth has never yet been 
put as bluntly as this to our recollection by any speaker of 
equal authority, and the effect is almost refreshing, We 
have trifled so long with the desperately serious situation 
created by the organized Irish attack on the very existence 
of the Imperial Parliament that many among us, it is to 
be feared, have lost all sense of its proportions. It involves 
neither more nor less than the question whether the 
English people, having resolutely refused to dismember 
their Empire at the bidding of a rebel Irish party and 
their English accomplices, will now show equal determi- 
nation in defence of their Parliament, and will defend it in 
the only effective manner—namely, by striking promptly 
and striking hard at those who are banded together for its 
destruction. 


THE BRAVE LADY AND THE ORGAN-GRINDER. 


THE defective state of the law, or at least of that branch 
of the law known as the police regulations, has been 


illustrated in the last few days by two very typical cases. | p 


In one an aggrieved person complained of the crowing of a 
cock, but obtained no redress. The law takes no neaalans 
of cock-crow. The injured party must proceed by civil 
action, and plead that by the conduct of the cock’s owner he 
has sustained a certain damage which he can assess. He was 
advised by the magistrate to whom he applied to “ consult a 
solicitor.” In the other case the result was more satisfactory. 
A lady residing in Eaton Terrace had the courage to give 
an organ-grinder into custody, and he was fined fourteen 
shillings, with the alternative of fourteen days’ hard labour. 
The brave lady in question endeavoured, as her husband 
was ill and had fallen asleep in the afternoon, to re- 
strain James Lee from playing persistently opposite the 
house. The musician, however, not only refused to stop, 


but added to his offence by bad and by some- 
thing very like an assault. In trying to prevent his con-— 
tinuing to perform an illegal action by playing after he 
had been warned to desist, the lady put her hand on 
the handle of the organ. Lee shook her by the arm, and 
roughly pushed her away. There were several other aggra- 
vating circumstances in the case. Two ladies were lying 
dangerously ill in the same street. The organ-grinder 
asked for money as an inducement to desist. In short, 
begging, assault, violent language, and disobedience to the 
law were all proved against him; and, as if to leave 
nothing undone, he endeavoured to disguise himself and 
to escape by denying that he was the man. It is seldom 
that so good a case for exemplary punishment is made 
out; and it is, we must hope, equally seldom that a 
ruffian gets off so easily, But winter is rapidly coming 
on. Organ-grinders are returning from their holidays 
at the seaside and in country quarters. If we have only 
the fate of James Lez, who for some half-dozen distinct 
crimes is fined no more than 14s., to offer as a warn- 
ing to other ruffians of the same kind, there is little hope 
that life in London will be happier than it was. It is 
much to be regretted that other ladies have not the courage 
and devotion of the inhabitant of Eaton Terrace, A 
combination which would be perfectly legal might soon 
render organ-grinding too expensive an amusement to be 
indulged in London, but not if 14s. is the maximum 
penalty to be inflicted. The police can regulate cab fares 
and omnibus routes; why should they not be able to 


PROFIT AND LOSS ON THE PARNELL BILL. 


Wwe have yet to see what amount of political capital 
Mr. ParNELL may succeed in making out of the Par- 
liamentary manceuvre which he has just been allowed to 
perform, but it is nevertheless not too soon to strike a 
rough balance of profit and loss to the cause of the Union 
on the whole transaction. That the making of political 
capital was Mr. Parnett’s sole object in introducing his 
Tenants’ Relief Bill is a proposition which may be premised 
without any argument whatever. It was p nearly 
beyond the reach of dispute from the first, and the author 
of the Bill has himself made it quite indisputable. The 
member for Cork has in his conventionally well-behaved 
manner put many a slight upon the House of Commons at 
various times ; but we doubt whether he has ever shown 
himself quite so indifferent to its claims as an intelligent 
and business-like body of men as he did last Monday night. 
The ill-ordered, ill-digested, halting speech in which he 
introduced his measure was positively eloquent as an insult 
to the understandings of the audience whom he was ad- 
dressing. Noman can state a case better, from the point 
of view of the advocate, especially of the advocate of a 
certain class, than Mr. Parnetx ; and though want of in- 
dustry in the matter of details has always, no doubt, been 
his weak point, he can manage when he pleases to master 
and array his facts presentably enough. He never fails to 
“ get up his brief” when itisimportant to do so; and when 
therefore he comes into court in a state of ostentatious un- 
preparedness, hunts up his figures with the assistance of 
his juniors during the course of his h, and finally sits 
down after having contented himself with a languid attempt 
to establish and fortify one position which is very doubt- 
fully tenable and which in any case is very far from being 
conclusive on the main issue—well, when that happens, the 
inference from it is tolerably obvious. It was not worth 
Mr. Parnewt’s while to do his best, or anything like his 
best, in defence of a Bill which it is sufficient for his 
to have introduced and to have, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Giapstone, thrust upon the acceptance of 
the English Separatists. Having flung his measure thus 
disdainfully on the table, Mr. Parnett proceeded further 
to show his indifference to its discussion by absenting him- 
self from the House during the greater part of the two 
nights’ debate. As it happened, however, the first 

in reply to him, though in no a remarkable 
oratorical effort, would alone have sufficed to dispose of 
his case. Mr. Penrose Frrzceratp’s advocacy of the cause 
of the Irish landlords was not always distinguished by argu- 
mentative discretion ; but he had, at least, taken the trouble 
to get up his facts; and a mere plain statement of the 
various evidences bearing upon the question whether there 
is any widespread inability among Irish tenants to pay rent 
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is all that is needed. On the Parnellite side there is the 
single fact that the prices of agricultural produce have 
fallen, or rather that they fell in the year 1885, and that 
some, but by no means all, have as yet shown no signs of 
recovery. On the other side there are the facts that the 
lrish tenant can spend as much money on whisky, put by 


‘as much in the savings-bank, subscribe as much to 


Nationalist testimonials, contribute as much to the Par- 
nellite “rint,” and pay as much in tenant-right for the 
privilege of taking farms at “impossible” rents as he 
could at any time within the last four years, and more 
also. None of these statistical facts were seriously disputed, 
though some of them were sneered at on the Opposition side 
of the House; and we are justified, therefore, in saying 
that, as they were all brought out in Mr. Prnrose 
FirzGeratp’s speech in moving the rejection of the Bill, the 
debate was virtually over, so far as argument went, when 
that motion had been made. 

Considered as criticism on the proposals of the Bill, the 
— delivered in support of this motion were the merest 

ying of the slain. What gave interest and actuality to 
the principal among them was the element of personal and 
party politics infused into the debate by Mr. Giapstone’s 
interposition therein. Mr. Matruews’s singularly brilliant 
rejoinder to the member for Midlothian, and Sir Micuae. 
Hicks-Beacn’s resolutely outspoken reply on behalf of the 
Government towards the close of the debate, were chiefly 
valuable as rebukes of this crowning act of tergiversation 
on the part of the late Prime Minister, and the same 
remark applies even more closely to Lord Hartineton’s 
passionless but absolutely annihilating exposure of his 
former chief. Mr. Guapstone, the fact is, is facing about 
too rapidly even for himself. He has generally had a few 


years’, or at the very least a few months’, time to pre- 


pare the recantation of his opinions; but from the 23rd 
of August to the 2oth of September is evidently just a little 
too narrow an interval within which to turn gracefully. On 
the former of these dates he declined to support an amend- 


ment brought forward by Mr. Parnewt and based on the 


proposition that tenants in Ireland were unable to pay, and 
ought to be relieved from paying, the full judicial rent ; and 
he declined to support it on the ground that it would not be 
“ warrantable ” on his part to join, with his limited means 
of knowledge, in affirming this proposition, and that to do 


so would be to attempt to procure a “ precipitate decision 


“by the House upon the policy propounded by Her 
“ Masesty’s Government,” which “it would not be fair to 
“ the Government, it would not be fair to the House, to do.” 
On the latter of these dates he not only announces his in- 
tention of voting for a Bill which is based upon the identical 
proposition above quoted, but he does so expressly because 
of the “ policy propounded by Her Magesty’s Government.” 
If we could regard this statement of his reason as the result 
of deliberate choice, we would at once compliment Mr. 
GuapsToNE on having surpassed himself—which, of course, 
is equivalent to beating the record—in the matter of dia- 
lectical audacity. So far, at any rate, as we can recollect, 
he has never before made precisely the same argument 
do duty in justifying two diametrically opposite courses 
of action. When on former occasions he has first affirmed 
and then denied proposition A, he has affirmed it for 
reason B and denied it for reason C. On this occasion he 
both affirms and denies it for reason B. But as we have 
said, we cannot compliment him on the daring of this feat 
because we fully believe it to have been accidental. We 
fully believe that when Mr. Guapstone supported and 
argued that the Government themselves ought to accept 
Mr. Parvez t’s Bill because they had “ propounded a policy ” 


of inquiry inte the operation of the Land Act of 1881, he 


had simply clean forgotten that their propounding this 

licy was the very reason which he had given four weeks 
before for his own refusal to support Mr. Parne.u’s amend- 
ment. No one, indeed, could doubt this explanation 
who witnessed the extraordinary uneasiness—extraordinary 
even for him—displayed by Mr. Guapstone while Lord 
Hartineton . was arranging his August and September 
opinions in parallel columns. ; 

As itis generaliy held in other minds than Mr. Giapstone’s 
that the same reason cannot be properly made to pay the 
double debt of supporting two contradictory propositions, 


we might fairly claim relief from the duty of examining its 


second application. As, however, it admits of being dealt 
with in a single sentence, by the simple process of arguing 
back from it to the major premiss which must be assumed 
in support of it, we may as well doso, Mr. Giapstone’s 


argument, then, amounts to this; that, whosoever pro- 
poses to inquire which of two alleged causes has produced 
a given phenomenon is bound by such action to assume 
that one of them is more probable than the other. The 
Government have proposed to inquire whether non-pay- 
ment of judicial rents in Ireland occurs because tenants 
cannot pay those rents, or because the National League 
will not allow them to be paid. The Government, there- 
fore, says Mr. GuapsToNnE, are at once bound to enforce 
an abatement of fifty per cent. of the judicial rents in 
order to provide against the former cause turning out 
to be the true one, though why they should not, by 
exact parity of reasoning, at once suppress the National 

e in order to provide against the latter course turn- 
ing out to be the true one Mr. Giapstone does not say. 
Whence it appears that the reason which serves him by 
turns to justify prejudgment and suspense of judgment 
as to the cause of rent default is only applicable to the 
use which he put it to before he went to Bavaria. What 
he has attempted to get out of it since he came home is 
really beyond its powers. It would have been better for 
him, however, to let it break down unaided under the weight 
he put upon it than to have attempted to help it along by 
quoting, or rather declaring that it was “not necessary to 
“ quote” (a slight misplacement of the negative, for it is 
“ necessary not to quote” when you intend to misrepresent) 
a passage from Lord Saispury'’s speech on the Lords’ 
debate on the Address, of which he most grossly perverted 
the plain import. Mr. Guapstone’s exhibition of himself, 
however, from end to end of this extraordinary speech 
appears to us to much more than compensate for any political 
advantage which Mr, Parnett may have gained in Ireland 
from having had the benefit of a solemn debate on this pre- 
posterous Bill. The second of his objects, in fact—that of 
committing his English allies more deeply than ever to his 
support—is in a certain sense an English interest also. It 
was all-important to the English public to know how far Mr. 
GLADSTONE was prepared to go with the y of Disunion 
in Ireland, and we know it now. Until this week it can 
hardly be said that we did. A return to the region of 
patriotism and prudent statesmanship seemed still possible 
to Mr. Guapstove and his followers, But now the embers 
of their boats are smouldering on the beach behind them, 
and they can now only strike out under Mr. Parye.t’s 
guidance for the interior of that wild and perilous country 
on whose shores they have landed. 


— 


PETOFI’S JOHN THE HERO. 


iv Runeberg may be described as the Homer of the Russian 
conquest of Finland, the } poet Petéfi may with equal 
ropriety be styled the Tyrtzeus of the Hungarian war for in- 
5 sate 3 in 1849. Attached to the staff of General Bem, with 
functions both literary and martial, he flooded the camps of the 
national forces with patriotic odes, and, suiting action to words, 
set them a brilliant exampie by his t bearing in the field. 
Nevertheless, at the fatal battle of Segesvir, which took place on 
the 31st July, 1849, he fell transfixed by Cossack lances, not as he 
would have desired, sword in hand and selling life dearly, but, 
owing to some cruel mischance, as an unarmed spectator and a 
fugitive. His remains, it is at last placed beyond doubt, repose in 
a vast common grave near Segesvir with those whose retreat was 
cut off by a turning movement made by the Russian cavalry 
towards the close of the engagement. Long did the Hungarian 
people fondly insist that their idol was not dead, but in exile with 
so many other worthy patriots, and predict that he would one day 
reappear in their midst ; but hope had finally to be abandoned, and 
it is now an accepted fact that their great national bard, whose 
uctions nevertheless almost equal Byron's in volume, perished 
at the of twenty-six, leaving, like Pushkin’s ideal poet, his 
story broken off short. 

In addition to some eight hundred lyrical effusions, Petifi left be- 
hind him several longer poems, among which John the Hero and The 
Apostle hold a conspicuous place. The former of these is a strange 
combination of the incongruous elements of epic poetry and 
extravaganza, which invest it with a novel and original charm, 
whilst its local colouring is so bright and fascinating as to rivet 
the attention. The pathos and human interest of the narrative 
make us regret its impossible episodes; but their humorous ab- 
surdity soon makes amends, and the genius of the poet obscures 
the fact that we are dealing with nonsense. etifi was of 
Slavonic extraction. His original name was Petrovich, ie. 
Peterson, which he changed to the Magyar equivalent by which he 
is known to fame. He was likewise a son of the le; and 
perhaps from one point of view we may regard John the 1 ero as a 
protest of low-born worth against high-flown aristocratic preten- 
sions, For “Johnny Barleycorn”—to ayoid the use of a Turanian 
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cognomen which would grate upon the Aryan ear—is a foundling, 
though born to be a hero. Nature has onl send gees gifts 
upon him in plenteous store; health, gigantic strength, undaunted 
courage, with an upright and generous mind. Accident, on the 
other hand, has done nothing for him; he is a foundling shepherd 
boy, the slave of a harsh and brutal master. One solace alone 
makes life endurable, the love of Iluska, or Helen, a beautiful 
orphan just as destitute as himself, who is the butt of a cruel step- 
mother’s caprices. Their loves are the theme of the poet's romantic 


verse, 

In the first canto Johnny is discovered stretched on his sheep- 
skin as he tends his flock hard by a stream. Presently, to his great 
delight, Helen appears, and washes linen therein. The lover 
implores her to leave that occupation and come and sit beside him, 
so, after much hesitation, during which she expresses great dread 
of her stepmother's ire, the girl complies :— 

~ Thus he coaxed the maiden from the water, 
And his arms around her waist he threw ; 


Gave her kisses one—perchance a hundred, 
He who knows all knows which of the two, 


But as this charming ime went on till “Evening tinged 
the rivulet with red,” FB agee be surprised to hear that’ the pair 
-were finally startled by a volley of abuse hurled from behind by 
the ah gure who is incensed at the prolonged absence of Helen. 
A violent altercation takes place between the “hag” and the 
“ champion bold of flocks and herds,” which ends amid a duet of 
menace and malediction. But the worst is yet to be told. 
Johnny’s sheep have gone astray during their guardian’s amorous 
encounter. No more than half can be recove “ Wasit wolves 
or thieves who were to blame?” asks the poet; but the practical 
result for Johnny was instant dismissal by his “ wrathful master,” 
who, moreover, pursued him, pitchfork in hand, till lack of breath 
bid him pause. The homeless lad must now wander forth into 
the world ; but first the heart-breaking farewell with Helen must 
be faced :— 
When the streamlet had become a mirrcr, 
Where a thousand stars their fires reflect, 
Johnny, in his Helen’s garden standing, 
How he came there scarce could recollect. 
Stopping, he took forth the flute he cherished, 
And the air with mournful music filled ; 
Seemed the dew which sprinkled grass and bushes 
‘Tear drops by the pitying stars distilled. 
_ Helen, meantime, awakened by the well-known accents, descends 
to her lover, but starts back in affright at his aspect, which is 
lid “ As the waning moon of Autumn’s night.” Well may he 
k pale, replies Johnny, since he may see her face no more, and 
“His flute its last hath warbled low” in her garden. Amid 
tears and embraces the unhappy pair separate, the youth likening 
himself to a twig driven by the tempest, the maiden bidding him 
remember his love whenever he sees a crushed blossom in his 
pathway. In the darkness of night Johnny wanders forth into 
the puszta, or Hungarian steppe; the fires lighted by the 
shepherds flared around him; there was a piping and a ringing of 
pes but he heard them not. Turning and looking at the 
distant village he had quitted, he heaved a weary sigh; but there 
were none to hear it except a flight of cranes high overhead. At 
length the sun rose upon the immense flatness of the steppe, and 


Not a flower was there, nor tree, nor bramble ; 
On the scanty grass there glittered dew ; 

And on one side, catching the first sunbeam, 
Lay a pool. Around it rushes grew. 


He wanders on with no companion but his own dark shadow; 
“ all the steppe was by the sun illumined, only pitchy darkness in 
his breast.” As he dined on some poor scraps of n, nobody saw 
him but the “glorious sun in heaven” and the délibdb, or mirage 
of the puszta. He lays his head upon a molehill, dreams that 
he is in Helen’s arms, but awakes amid drenching rain and a 
terrific thunderstorm :— 
’ Swiftly had the heavenly strife arisen, 
As distress had darkened o’er his life. 


The tempest quickly poe away, and is succeeded by celestial 
quietude as a rainbow lights the evening sky. Pursuing his aim- 
less journey, he enters a gloomy forest, and perceives in contrast 
to the yellow rays of the moon a red light which, he hopes, in- 
dicates an inn, It was no inn, “ but of robbers twelve the 
dreadful lair.” Johnny boldly enters, asking a aight’s lodging; 
but is at once set upon by the inmates. His undaunted bearing, 
howover, strikes the ruffians with amaze, and they spare his life 
on condition of his joining their society. Johnny simulates 
acquiescence; they “clinch the bargain with a drink,” when all, 
except the Hero, me helplessly drunk. Then Johnny espies 
his opportunity, and, seizing a taper, he sets fire to the four corners 
of the thatched roof of the hut:— 


' And the roof became a roaring bonfire, 
‘ With a scarlet tongue which licked the sky ; 
Smoky grew the purple vault of heaven, 
Dim the yellow moon which gleamed on high. 


When morning came Johnny looked in at the blackened window, 
and descried the robbers’ charred skeletons. 

far the future hero were in accordance 
‘with mundane ibilities, but, journeying onwards, he in 
with a body of * magnificent husiars,” and their leader, struck by 
the resolute fire which burns in the lad’s eye, enlists him as a 


recruit. With the natural modesty of a hero, he reveals the whole 
extent of his shortcomings to his newly-found patron :— 


True, that to an ass I am accustomed, 
For a shepherd’s is m proper trade ; 

But I am a Magyar, born a horseman, 
Saddles, horses, God for Magyars made. 


Now begins the era of extravagance. The Magyar hussars are 
marching to attack the Turks, who have invaded the realm of 
France, and to reach that country they have to traverse the land 
of the “ dog-headed Tartars,” from whose cannibal designs they 
are rescued by the intercession of “ Araby’s good Sultan.” Central 
India, with its lofty mountains, still lies betwixt them and their 


Reached at length the summit of the mountains, 
Such the heat they only marched at night, 
Very slowly too, because their horses 
On the stars kept stumbling left and right. 


France is at length reached, and, in the pitched battle which ensues 
with the Turks, Johnny slays their pasha, and rescues the king's 
daughter from the clutches of the infidel. For these services he is 
to be rewarded with the hand of the princess ; but Johnny's heart 
is engaged elsewhere, and in a speech delivered at a banquet given 
in his honour, he expounds why he cannot close with so tempting 
anoffer. Enchanting simplicity is its characteristic feature. First 
he narrates his origin; he was named “Johnny Barleycorn” 
because he was found in a field of barley—maize in the original— 
and was picked up by a “ farmer's kindly spouse,” who, in spite of 
a churlish husband, nurtures him to manhood, Then he narrates 
his love for Iluska :— 


When a child, a cheesecake would not tempt me 
To forego a meeting with the maid ; 

And, when Sunday came, how gladly with her 
I among the other children play 

Later on, when I became a stripling, 
And my heart with love began to melt, 

When I kissed her, all the world in ruins 
Might have sunk and I had nothing felt. 


The king hereupon chan Johnny’s name. No longer 
Barleycorn; “ John the Hero be it from this day,” he cries, and 
sends him home loaded with treasure to spend the rest of his days 
in happiness with fair Iluska. But the Hero is shipwrecked, 
losing his gold in the depths of the ocean, so that when he ap- 
eter his native village (on the back of a dragon, be it said), 
@ is obliged to console himself thus :— 
Gold I bring not now, nor countless treasure, 
Nothing but a true heart bring with me. 
’Tis enough for Helen, lovely Helen, 
Waiting for thy lover patiently. 


But alas! sweet Helen is no more; worried to death by the 
witch of a stepmother, she already rests beneath the sod. The 
Hero, when informed of this terrible fact, “ grasps at his heart, as 
if to pluck out woe by main force.” But a gleam of hope illumines 
his soul for an instant ; they may be deceiving him from mercy to 
his feelings; she may be only married after all, and not dead. 
But the woful countenance of his interlocutor instantly dispels 
that supposition, and he is led to the*spot where Helen sleeps. 
Falling prostrate on the mound the Hero “ embraced the cherished 
heap of clay”; but the sun had set in a glow of crimson “ ere 
with tottering steps he left the tomb.” 


But again he turned. A tiny rosebud 
Grew upon that grassy mound alone ; 
John the Hero plucked it and departed, 
And thus murmured as he journeyed on: 
“Nurtured from ber dust, poor lonely rosebud, 
Be my true companion where I go ; 
To the confines of the world I wander 
Till I find the death I long to know.” 


Once more the Hero must wander forth, this time in search of 
death, and traverse a maze of weird adventure. He had two 
companions—the anguish of his bosom, and his sword rusted fast 
to its sheath by the blood of the Turks he had slain. Woe fails to 
kill him, he complains; he must seek release from existence 

some other agency. He visits Giant-land, slays its king, and is 
raised by the giants to the throne instead, but grants them libe 

on'condition that they appear instantly at the call of his whistle. 
Their fidelity is put to test when the Hero visits the land 
of Utter Darkness, which is the favourite resort of witches, These 
he surprises “in parliament assembled” around a blazing fire and 
cauldron in the hut which is the scene of their horrid orgies. In 
the pitchy darkness he stumbles against their brooms, which are 
piled outside the hut, and which he hastens to remove in order to 
prevent the escape of their proprietors. Then, whistling loud and 
shrill, he quickly brought the giants to his side and stormed the 


hut :— 
F ; Then indeed there was a pretty scuffle ! 
All the witches rushed in haste 
Sought in vain their brooms—how should they find them? 
So away in safety could not ride. 


The giants meantime batter the witches on the ground till they 
are as “ flat as pancakes.” : 
And the strangest part of all the 


Was that every time a witch was 
And its gloom with twilight slowly 
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By the time the last witch—who turned out to be the odious 
stepmother— was banged to death, 
Bright became the land of Utter Darkness, 
Sunlight scattered everlasting gloom ; 
John the Here made a glorious bontire, 
And consumed to ashes every broom. 

We must, however, hasten to the apotheosis which was to 
reward the Hero's stout-hearted fidelity to his love. With the 
rosebud at his breast, he reaches “ Boundless Ocean,” beyond 
which lies Fairyland. Wading through the sea on the back of a 
giant, he slays the monsters which guard its gates, and enters 
this land of everlasting spring. Kindly received by the fascinating 
alves, he is on the point of betraying Helen, when her memory 
rushes back to mind, reducing him to blank despair. But a lake in 
Fairyland holds the “ waters of life,” and, unwitting of this, John 
was about to seek death beneath them, first casting the rosebud 
defore him with a tender adjuration :— 

But a prodigy he views, a marvel, 
Helen’s form emerges where it sank ; 
Mad with joy, he dashed into the water, 
Bore his long-lost maiden to the bank. 
‘The fairies gazed on Helen with deep admiration, chose her for 
their queen, and raised John to the throne as her consort ; and 
. In the joyous commonwealth of fairies, 
And serene in Helen’s fond embrace, 
To this day His Highness John the Hero 
Governs Fairyiand in blissfulness, 


SOME MINUTES IN A THINKING-SHOP. 
| Pp us admit in beginning that “thinking-shop ” is not the 
only of phrontisterion. An ingenious and in- 
genuous editor of Elizabethan drama, finding himself confronted 
{no pun is intended) with the word spelt “ frontisterion ” in an old 
copy, has asserted in a footnote that it means “ the entrance to a 
house.” But this has not carried the general opinion of the 
learned with it, and on the whole thinking-shop holds its ground 
as well as in the days of the late Dean Mansel—would that he 
were not “late”! Therefore, in inviting the public to a few 
minutes in a phrontisterion with Sir William Harcourt, and 
having the fear of excellent persons in whose education Greek 
has been omitted before our eyes, we prefer to give the accepted 
rendering. Nor is it directly into the phrontisterion of Sir William 
-himself that we propose to introduce the reader, “ We shouldn't 
ume,” as Mr. Crabb Robinson remarked of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and besides the old plan of putting words in other men’s 
mouths is sometimes unsatisfactory. It is only into a purely 
impartial and neutral thinking-shop—occupied with Sir William 
Harcourt’s last speech in the second Parliament of 1886—that we 
shall enter. It may not be uninteresting to see how the speech 
looks through such a medium, 

Was it a successful speech? Well, that depends. Mr. Dillon 
thought it not only successful, but“ brilliant” ; and it is indeed e 
compliment for Sir William Harcourt (who not long ago received 
quite other courtesies from them) to find himself enshrined in the 
hearts of the Irish members somewhere between Mr. Gladstone 
and the Barbavilla murderers. But then the point of view of Mr. 
Dillon is not exactly the impartial point of view. Many dreadful 
things were said by Mr. Dillon’s party not long ago of Sir William 
-Harcourt—things which we, at any rate, should be very sorry to 
‘believe. Therefore some incredulity may not improperly attach 
to the new Irish doctrine of Sir William’s brilliancy. It is better 
to examine the speech itself. At the outset the speaker was deeply 
pained by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s “ tone of detiance and menace 
in embarking for a mission of .” How good is “ embarking”! 
‘The Secretaryship to the Lord-Lieutenant considered as a Voyage 
4@ Cythére—the image of an English Minister quelling Irish dis- 
affection with an olive-branch—is so exactly true to Sir William’s 
own experience. Never has the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘the sometime Home Secretary and Solicitor-General, had anything 
to do with anything but a mission of peace to Ireland; never has 
he pleaded for a Coercion Bill. Mr. Dillon can bear testimony to 
it; the ways of Sir William Harcourt towards Ireland have been 
“always ways of pleasantness and his paths paths of peace. But 
further (and here we have it luckily on his own authority), nothing 
would induce him to propose for Ireland “ anything but what he 
believes to be just and right.” Sir William Harcourt five 
‘years ago proposed that Irish rents should be unalterable for 
tifteen years, and he now proposes that they shall be alterable at 
ence; but both these proposals are just and right. Sir William 
Harcourt much less than five years ago was the bitterest and the 
foremost champion of coercion, and he is now all for a message of 

; but both are just and right. “ The bearings of this lays,” 
t would appear, in the price ot butter, and perhaps also in the 
‘relative number of members of the two great parties in the House 
of Commons, Conscious perhaps that this is not quite a satis- 
factory explanation, Sir William “did not deny for a moment 
that this is a Bill of a most exceptional character.” The unfeeli 
Ministerialists laughed. They remembered perhaps that the Bi 
of 1881 had been of an wry many character, that its companions, 
the last Coercion Bills, had been of an exceptional character, and, 
in fact, that nothing connected with Ireland with which Sir 
‘William Harcourt has had —s to do has been of anything 
but an exceptional character. Sir William appears to be of the 


inion of Mr. Chucks. The life of a boatswain, according to 

t admirable person, was “a life of 'mergency,” and the political 
measures with which Sir William is forced to be connected are 
all measures o7 ’mergency likewise. No man more pleased than 
he if he could only adhere to the plain broad “ principles 
of the Liberal party "—whereat a ribald audience is said to have 
shouted “ Which?” And indeed just now there are several. But 
the fates won't allow such adherence. A boatswain's life is a life 
of ’mergency, and there are periods when he has to marry his bes* 
friend to the daughter of his messmate the gunner. So it is with 
Sir William Harcourt, whose action is condemned by fate and 
metaphysical aid to a perennially exceptional, not to say incon- 
sistent, character. “ fhe manners,” said Sir William, “ of the 
House of Commons are not what they used to be in days gone 
by.” With Dr. Tanner (one of Sir William’s party) utting his 
hat on in the Speaker's face, that may be allowed; but still a 
pleader of exceptional circumstances should surely not have ad- 
vanced this argument. Are Sir William Harcourt’s utterances on 
the Irish question quite what they used to be in days gone by? 
Is the proposition that Irish tenants shall pay fifty per cent. of the 
judicial rents, and give a conditional cheque for the rest on 
Aldgate Pump (to conciliate Irish sensibilities we should gladly 
give the Dublin equivalent for Aldgate Pump if we could 
remember it), the same as the “ final” settlement of 1881? Is 
Sir William’s present message of peace exactly the message which 
he used to deliver when he was in a state of mixed horror and 
indignation at the idea of being blown up or burked (in the 
Parnellite sense) daily? We trow not. Much water besides the 
water of Parliamentary manners has flowed past the mill with 
the “ days gone by.” 

But Sir William had many other interesting things to say 
besides the plea of ’mergency. He ventured into a plain and 
clear argument. The rents, he said, were twenty per cent. too 
high in 1881. Why? Because the Land Commission reduced 
them so much. But if the rents were twenty per cent. too high 
in 1881, why should they not be fifty per cent. too high in 1886? 
A very pretty argument, Sir William, a very pretty argument. 
Only there are, as your revered leader would say, two formidable 
“leakages” in it. In the first place, it does not follow that, be- 
cause the rents were reduced twenty per cent. in 1881, they were 
too high by that extent. Otherwise it would follow that, because 
Sir William Harcourt’s party is in a hopeless minority, it ouzht 
to be so—a conclusion which Sir William can hardly accept. 
Everything that is is not quite right, though perhaps that it is 
may be one of those “ principles of the Liberal party ” to which 
Sir William appealed. But, further, does Sir William recollect 
the principle ou which these famous reduced rents were assessed ? 
We always thought that it was “ the rent which a solvent tenant 
could pay one year with another.” The “ other” year has, by 
the testimony of Sir William's friends, come—it has not come by 
the testimony of those who are not his friends. Grant the first 
witness his assertion, how about the result ? 

But Sir William, wisely, did not remain in the hard and un- 
sympathetic region of logic—the region that knows nothing of 
circumstances as exceptional as the alarming sacrifice of a trades- 
man’s sale, and ’mergencies as convenient and universal as a 
certain thunderstorm. His peroration was in a vein where he 
was much more at home, It is true that the allusion to Pitt and 
the “ Gentle Shepherd” in connexion with Mr. Jesse Collings 
and the “ three acres and a cow” could only have had much 
point if shepherds were accustomed to look atter cows. Perhaps 
they did in those rural solitudes of the county of York, where (us 
Sir Frederick Milner knows) Sir William Harcourt’s happy child- 
hood . But they certainly don’t usually, and theretore Sir 
William might as well have quoted “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,” or any 
other well-worn Parliamentary joke. And Sir William also 
quoted the Emperor Joseph (he did not name him, by the way, 
though the most brilliant jests on Mr. Chamberlain might have 
been made), and his “ C’est mon métier 4 moi,” but this also seems 
to have been a little general. And he had scme fun about the 
Birmingham Seven. There were seven Pleiades, and one was 
missing. There were seven members for Birmingham, and only 
one was not missing. We have out of a natural kindness put the 
remark, not as Sir William put it, but in the only way in waich 
it could have had a little verbal point. But even so is it a 
brilliant joke? Where were the six? Sir William wanted to 
know. We really cannot tell him. Perhaps they were taking 
a holiday—Mr. Gladstone knows that a short ion is just 
the time for a holiday. Perhaps they had more wit (there is 
a venerable paw to keep company with the Emperor Joseph and 
Mr. Pitt) than to be there—to be, in other words, with Sir 
William Harcourt. It is not, to borrow Sir William's own 
amiable remark as to Lord Hartington, “their profession” to vote 
constantly with Mr, Gladstone. It is, it appears, Sir William's. 
But surely the argument is good both ways? And the “ Last Kuse 
of Summer,” too? Surely it was most imprudent of Sir William 
to quote the “ Last Rose of Summer,” and its “ lovely companion ” ? 
That plaintive ditty is susceptible of a much more pointed appli- 
catign than Sir William gave it. There once, not so many years 
ago, was a very remarkable cluster of roses (of which Sir Wiiliam 
was one) round a certain Grand Old Man. Where was that 
cluster on Tuesday night? Where is Mr. Bright? Where is 
Mr, Chamberlain? Where is Sir Henry James? Where is 
Lord Hartington himself? Sir William asked these very ques- 
tions, but he must surely have anticipated the retort that, wher- 
ever they were, they were most empbatically not with Mr. 
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Gladstone. They have left that lone one to bloom on the stem 
with only one little shrinking bud (Sir William himself) beside 


him. They have allowed the Cabinet of Eighty, much more the 


Cabinet of Sixty-eight, to be represented in Opposition by these 


two, Surely, we repeat, it was not wise of Sir William to quote 


the “ Last Rose of Summer” ? 

Therefore, we do not think that any one thinking in his prosaic 
thinking-shop over this speech is likely quite to discover Mr. 
Dillon’s “brilliancy” in it; though, after all, there are several 
kinds of brilliancy. A gun that goes off through the touch-hole 
at least makes a flash, and those who have seen it say that an 
exploding magazine, whether the awkwardness of the gunners or 
the accurate shot of the enemy has set it off, makes an equally 
effective pyrotechnic spectacle. Perhaps this was what Mr. Dillo D 
‘was thinkin ig of, 


LORD DALKEITH. 


i aan are few men of his own age whose death would leave 
so great a blank in an important district of Great Britain 
as that which has been caused by the sudden death of the young 
Earl of Dalkeith. The circumstances under which he met his 
death have been fully detailed in the daily papers, nor have com- 
ments of the kind usually evoked by accidents of this nature been 
wanting. The circumstances were sufficiently awful (in the 
strictest sense of the word) to have invested the event with a 
painful interest, even had the victim of the accident lacked the 
public position and personal claims to consideration which must 
perforce render Lord Dalkeith’s death memorable among the 
ies of sport. 

‘ew faite on the English side of the Tweed, save those who 
knew him well, will realize what was lost in him. In great part 
of Scotland his death is mourned almost as a national calamity. 
But it is in the Lowlands, and more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Langholm, that the loss will be most sorely felt. To 
Langholm Lord Dalkeith was everything. There he was re- 

ded less as the heir to the Duke of Buccleuch’s great Dum- 

iesshire properties than as the kindly friend and neighbour; the 
life and soul of every movement for the promotion and welfare of 
the people; the enthusiastic patron of Dumfriesshire cricket; a 
skilful and only too fearless sportsman ; the friend of every man, 
woman, and child in the countryside. 

No man realized more fully and conscientiously the great responsi- 
bilities, and at the same time the vast opportunities, of the position 
which, to all appearances, he was destined to fill, No man 
ever had a more modest estimate of his own capacities for filling 
it, albeit he neglected nothing which might he P him the more 
effectively todo so. In November last he fought a most plucky 
battle on behalf of the Conservative minority in his own county 
against an opponent not unworthy of himself. Sir Robert Jardine 
remained true to the principle of the Union, and oaeeynney 
Lord Dalkeith at the recent election made common cause wi 
him, and did much to secure his return against a Separatist can- 
didate who was brought forward. No one, we are convinced, 
would bear more ungrudging testimony to the personal kindliness 
and worth of the late Earl, while no one could speak with 
greater confidence of his political promise, than his sometime 
opponent. Conspicuous as he was for many other qualities, 
it is for this, his perfect and unfailing kindness of heart, that he 
will be best remembered. Incapable of harbouring an unkindly 
thought, he never said an uncharitable word or did an uncharitable 
thing ; as a consequence no ill was ever spoken of him; no bitter- 
al a with regret; he has left behind him none but 


DEPOTS. 


ARIOUS causes have combined to make the army more 
ready now than at any previous time to give willing and 
able help to the reformers who are responsible for its 
sent organization, in carrying out those modifications which 
are required.to enable it to do its ordinary work in time of 
peace without friction, and to put at the service of the Empire 
a force so much superior to Continental armies in training as 


to compensate, in some degree, for its numerical inferiority. 


The bitterness which for a time existed after the old historic 
numbers were swallowed up in the new and often ill-devised 
territorial titles is rapidly becoming a ep the past. Every 
day the links between the two battalions of the new regiments are 
‘being drawn closer as the number of officers and men who have 
served in both increases, and as it is more and more clearl 

nized that the interests of both battalions are nearly identical. As 
a natural result, the esprit de corps, which we were told would 
soon be a thing of the past, is again springing up stronger than 
ever. But besides this natural feeling, which all soldiers have, 
and must always have, for their own corps, there is also slowly 
growing up in counties and districts a keen feeling of pride and 
interest in the fortunes of their own territorial regiments. In 
bringing about these happy results the depéts have undoubtedly 
played a large part. They have strengthened the ties which bind 
the army and militia together; and in the not distant future we 
may hope to see the union between the two a union in fact as 
gull mie Seoay: But it is not only the militia which has bene- | 


fited by this state of affairs. Many young men join the militia, 
and, after doing their fifty-six or eighty-three ~~ training at the 
depét, enlist in their own county regiment. These are, for the 
most part, men of an excellent stamp, lads of good character from 
the country districts, and having relations well-to-do in the 
world, quite capable of buying their discharge should they tire of 
soldiering, which, however, is rarely the case. Yet few, if any, of 
these men would have found their way into the army were it not 
for the system of sending militia recruits to train at the depéts. 
There is another way also in which this plan is a great help to 
recruiting ; many young men who are not up to the requisite 
standard of chest measurement for the regular army offer them- 
selves for enlistment. They are often desirable recruits, and are, 
therefore, enlisted for the militia, kept at the depét for fifty-six 
days, after which in many cases they are found to have so de- 
veloped as to be quite fit for enlistment in the cavalry or infantry 
of the line. Thus many recruits are obtained who would other- 
wise have been lost altogether to the army. Another point which 
must not be lostsight of is the facilities which the organization of 
the depéts and districts offer for thoroughly investigating the 
characters and antecedents of all recruits who are taken, as cer 
should be, from their own county. Recruiting sergeants shoul 
be taught to consider it a point of honour to find out as much as 
possible of the previous history of the men they enlist, and they 
should be made to send the results of their inquiries to the depéts. 
In this work the police could and would give great assistance ; and 
if their ranks were recruited from Army Reserve men of good 
character they would be even more ready than they now are to 
help in procuring good men for their old corps. Indeed, the em- 
ployment as much as possible of Reserve men within the bounds 
of their own district is very important in many ways; and in none 
more so than in the ease with which a mobilization could then 
be effected. The cost would be considerable; but if in addition 
sufficient store room was added to the depéts to admit of 
the clothing and equipment of the Reserves being kept in 
readiness there, a great step in advance would have been 
made. There has lately been some attempt to create at 
all depéts an agency to obtain employment for Reserve men. 
Little has, however, been done as yet, and the plan, though it has 
received official encouragement, is the result of private energy. 

To come now to points of more immediate interest, one 
of the first things to be noticed is the existing system of making 
the battalion at home a nursery for the battalion abroad. At 

resent recruits are sent in batches of 15, 30, 50, to the home 
ttalion, there to remain, some for a year, some for six or 
even for three months, until they are sent out ina draft of 100- 
200 to India or elsewhere. The disadvan of this system are 
obvious. The interior working of no two battalions is precisely 
similar ; and men, after they have begun to learn the ways of one- 
battalion, after they have begun to know its officers and to be 
known by them, are sent to another battalion, where all the little 
details are new and strange, and have to be learned from and 
among men for whom they at first care nothing. Taking their 
men away from them disheartens the officers, and does away with. 
all the interest they would otherwise feel in training them; 
while the effects on the men themselves can be easily imagined. 
Of course there would be difficulties in feeding the service com- 
panies directly from the depét, but these difficulties are not in- 
superable ; indeed, it has been done at the depéts of one or two 
regiments having both battalions abroad. It would necessitate an 
increase in the establishment of the depéts, but this increase is 
advisable on other and quite independent grounds. A | ; 
number of trained soldiers would materially aid in teaching 
young recruits orderly behaviour and cleanliness in quarters; it. 
would save them much fatigue work, which is not only peculiarly 
irksome to men just joined, but which takes up valunble time- 
which might be better employed ; it would give a certain number 
of men with whom the recruits could be practised in battalion 
drill ; and, finally, the presence of an appreciable number of well- 
dressed men would have a good effect on recruiting. As for this, it 
is difficult to exaggerate the importance of having all the duty 
men at the depét particularly smart and well dressed. 

With an increased number of men there would 
be an increased number of non-commissioned officers, who 
should be men carefully picked and of considerable experience. 
There is nothing more productive of crime than inexperienced 
non-commissioned officers, and with an increased number of 
duty men there could be no ible excuse for making re- 
cruits of three and four months’ service lance-corporals, as is. 
now too often done. No man should ever receive the stripe 
who has not been with the service companies. In the case 
of sergeants, the senior ts (when fitted),a due proportion 
from each battalion, should be sent; and great care should be 
taken not to neglect the claims of the sergeants in the battalion 
serving abroad. The number of officers at the depét is at present 
insufficient. There is an officer per company, one of whom does, 
in addition, the work of adjutant, which includes the correspond- 
ence of the district, in some places very heavy, as well as the 
work of the depot itself. Recruits require more care and more 
minute supervision than do trained soldiers, therefore there is 
greater need for having experienced company commanders ; yet at 
the depét two of them are subalterns, often with only a non 
of years’ service. It is true there is a regulation directing 
only such officers as are gifted with tact and a decided aptitude 
for dealing with young soldiers are to be sent to the depét. This 
regulation is a dead letter. In order to go at all an officer must 
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have two years’ service; but, subject to this limitation, any sub- 
altern is liable to be sent, either because he is next on the roster 
for depét service, because he volunteers, or because he happens to 
be the junior eligible when none of the seniors wish to go. This 
should be stopped; and picked officers, as senior as possible of 
their rank, should be sent. Of course, having regard to the number 
of officers wanting to complete the establishment of the army, it 
would probably be impossible to get the increased number for the 
depéts from the active list; but there seems no good reason why 
they might not be got from the reserve of officers, from the 
numbers of captains retired under the age clause, and, as has 
actually been done, from the militia. 

Two great improvements would be to make the adjutancy of 
the depdt a five years’ appointment, of course without a com- 
pany in addition; and to appoint a musketry instructor holding 
Te cppettenens for a like term. As things are, the musketry 
‘training of recruits is very much neglected. Few depéts have a 
range near,and parties are sent to musketry under any officer 
available, often under a militia subaltern who has only done two 
or three trainings. These parties go at all times of the year, and 
the great idea a to be to get them through their course as 

uickly as possible, with what effect on their training it is not 
ifficult to realize. Both these appointments might be filled by 
Officers from the half-pay list. 

But, great as woul the importance of many of the above 
changes, it would be small compared with the importance of 
the results which might be obtained by a better system of in- 
‘struction and by a more careful supervision of the interior 
economy of depét companies, In the first place, the newly-joined 
recruit is over-drilled. Entering on a life where every detail, even 
to the dressing of himself, is utterly strange, he is not allowed 
time to learn those details, but is kept constantly at drill. From 
early morning till three o’clock in the afternoon he is hurried 
about, and then, when he ought to set about cleaning his things, 
utterly weary and craving for relaxation of some sort, he goes 
forth into the town, leaving straps dirty, work undone, and pre- 
sparing new troubles for himself on the morrow. Let us in winter, 
and, say, for the first month, do away with the drill before breakfast, 
and make the recruit devote that time to learning, under the 
‘supervision of the trained soldiers, how to do up his bed and the 
many other little details which come so slowly to some men. 
Let the actual drill be more varied and more interesting. It 
an easily be made so. Have an hour's gymnastics; and let 
that hour in the afternoon from 2 to 3 o'clock be occupied in 
any way rather than, as it now is, in barrack-square drill of 
the most monotonous description. For the first — a 
man might spend it in learning to clean his straps and hi 
rifle, which should be issued to him immediately on joining— 
@ man cannot learn too soon to get accustomed to that. It will 
be said that if ideas such as these were to be carried into prac- 
tice it would seriously shorten the term, already short enough, 
in which we have to train our recruits, As for that, many 
‘things we do teach them are useless—the balance “ step,” “ slow 
march,” and the “ present arms,” which last is one of the silliest and 
‘most complicated forms of salute the brain of man ever devised. 
But by making the drills more interesting, by causing the recruits 
of each company to be drilled separately by its own mB non- 
commissioned officers, thereby introducing an element of keen 
competition, and by insisting on the company’s officers being present 
with their own men at all drills, far more might be done in a 
short time than at present. If this order requiring officers to be 

nt at all drills were rigorously enforced, the men would work 
better; they would learn quicker to know their officers, and to 
4epend upon them more; and they would be saved from much of 
that petty bullying which the adjutant and the sergeant-major 
are powerless altogether to prevent. 

It has been said that there should be an hour’s gymnastics. In 
the training of the recruit there is no doubt that gymnastics 
should form a part. In the gymnasium the young soldier has his 
body strengthened and his eye quickened in a far better and more 
healthy way than by extension motions on the parade-ground. 
Besides, when unvexed by petty restrictions, and with slight 
encou' t, men are fond of the gymnasium, and a bout with 
the sticks, or the gloves, or anything else which will give men 
occupation in wet weather and keep them out of the canteen, 
should be fostered. Nor would it be n , at least at first, 
to build gymnasiums. In many places they already exist, and the 
use of them could be obtained at a very small cost; and, where 
they do not exist, the necessaries for a course—parallel and 
horizontal bars, and a horse—could be put up easily and cheaply. 

The fact is, the whole question of recreation is neglected, and 
the enormous advantages to be derived from its liberal provision 
are ignored from a dread of facing the initial cost. On the cricket- 
field or the football ground, officers gain an insight into the cha- 
tacters of and grow intimate with their men in a way which is 
impossible in any other manner; while the men on their i 
a habit of looking to their officers for guidance which is simply 
invaluable when ex to the trials of actual warfare. 

Much has been done of late years to make the soldier's lot a 
happier one; but much more might be done. The comfort of the 
‘barracks must be made to counterbalance the attractions of the 
street. A good deal might be done towards this end by having a 
substantial tea meal about six o'clock, if indeed it would not 
better to alter the present one-o’clock dinner to that hour, and 
substitute for it at one o'clock the t afternoon tea. As 
¢hings are, aman dines at one o'clock, and gets some tea and 


bread about four o'clock ; from that till § a.w. next day he gets 
nothing to eat. After 4.30, if not a defaulter or for any duty, he 
has nothing to keep him ia barracks, and of a surety the comfort 
of a barrack-room is not such as to tempt any man to stay in it. 
What wonder, then, if he goes into the town in search of warmth 
and brightness; and where are they found so readily and so 
conveniently as in the public-houses? But if he goes to them he 
must drink, and that, too, on an empty stomach—that is, when 
drink is most likely to affect his head—and then people wonder 
at the amount of drunkenness, and crime the result of drunken- 
ness, which there is in the army. 

When the fact is thoroughly realized that comfort and amuse- 
ment in barracks mean less and less time spent in the town, a 
great —— have been made towards diminishing crime in the 
army. is is especially the case at the depdts, situated as they 
are close to the towns where most of the men have friends, and of 
which many are natives. 

One of the great difficulties in the way of all reform is, of 
course, the cost. Itis objected that the army vote is already so 
large that no Government dare add to it by the institution of 
reforms which, however beneficial, would show small direct re- 
sults, It is easier to ask Parliament to vote an increase of 10,000 
men than ask it to vote money for carrying out improvements 
which would effect a saving of twice 10,000 men. 

But, after all, is it a pure question of money? Does the State 
owe no greater obligation to the soldier than to entrap him with a 
promise of a shilling when it practically only gives him eightpence a 
day, and then, after working him over land and sea for seven years, 
to practically turn him adrift at last? The privates of the British 
army save us from the baneful effects of conscription; they serve 
their country in every quarter of the world and under every variety 
of climate manfully and well; at an age when it is the habit of 
the class to which most of them belong to marry, they live single ; 
and is it too much to do what money can to add to their comfort 
and raise their intelligence? All the more that by such a course 
we shall attract an ever-increasing number of men of superior 
education into the ranks ; and, if our small army is to be a power 
in the European military world, it can only be by virtue of superior 
finish, and superior finish can only be obtained by superior training, 
and that is only possible with better education, 


THREE VARIETIES OF PROTESTANT MYSTICISM. 


y= schoolboy—to adopt his own pet phrase—is familiar 
with Lord Macaulay’s famous contrast between the Church 
of Rome and the Protestant bodies in their treatment of en- 
thusiasm. In some sects, he says, it is suffered to be rampant, in 
others it is treated with aversion; “the Catholic Church neither 
submits to nor proscribes, but uses it.” In England the converted 
tinker or coalheaver, after himself emerging from the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, proceeds to start a new form of Dissent, 
at Rome he becomes the founder of a new Order. “ At Rome the 
Countess of Huntingdon would have a place in the calendars as 
St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be foundress and first Superior 
of the Blessed Order of Sisters of the Gaols. Place Ignatius 
Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become the head of a for- 
midable secession. Place John Wesley at Rome. He is certain 
to be the General of a new Society devoted to the interests and 
honour of the Church. Place St. Theresa in London. Her reck- 
less enthusiasm ferments into madness not unmingled with craft ; 
she becomes the prophetess, the mother of the faithful, holds dis- 

utations with the devil, issues sealed ons to her adorers, and 
ies in of the Shiloh. Place Joanna Southcote at Rome. She founds 
an Order of barefooted Carmelites, every one of whom is ready 
to suffer martyrdom for the Church [as the Carmelite nuns of 
St. Theresa’s reform did suffer at Paris in the Reign of Terror]; 
a solemn service is consecrated to her memory, and her statue 
strikes the eye of every stranger who enters St. Peter’s.” Some- 
thing of course must be allowed for the comparative religious 
apathy of the period when the essay on Ranke was written— 
nearly fifty years ago—something certainly for the writer's con- 
temptuous hatred of the Church to which he nominally belonged. 
But after making all deductions there is considerable force in the 
contrast he draws. Rome has known how to “manage” both 
her “differences” and her enthusiasms more skilfully than her 
rivals, and a multiplicity of religious orders and communities 
has served among other useful pur; to reconcile individual 
eccentricities with unity of faith. That the Ohureh of England 
has shown of late years a much greater capacity than heretofore of 
utilizing the zeal alike of lay and clerical enthusiasts is true 
enough, as it is also true that one of the curious developments of 
modern religionism, to which we shall presently have occasion to 
refer, originated in the bosom of the Church of Rome, whose 
——— it emulates or apes while it rejects her creed. But 

ill English Protestantism retains to this day its unique dis- 
tinction among the nations of the old world for a fecundity of 
sectarian idiosyncrasies, which our brethren across the Atlantic 
have borrowed and perhaps improved upon. No less than 222 
“ religious sects,” exclusive of the Established and Roman Catholic 
Churches, appear in this year’s Whitaker. Our present concern: 
however is with three specimen illustrations only of very diverse 
but strongly marked types of religious fanaticism, which have 
under publie notice during the present month, 
one of them during the present week. 
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It is likely enough that those who took part in celebrating the 
29th solemn anniversary of Comte’s death on the first Sunday 
in September would demur to being classed among religious 
fanatics. They have made some desperate efforts of late to do 
what their most conspicuous English representative has before 
now sharply rebuked professors of other creeds for attempting— 
to “creep out of their own skins.” However the lecturer on this 
last occasion, Mr. Vernon Lushington, began by reminding his 
audience that “they professed the religion of humanity which 
Comte taught,” though he was obliged to confess that it had not 
made much progress during the generation since its founder's 
death, and that “its present position and prospects were obscure 
and small.” He went on to say that this new “religion deified 
all human excellence—with goodness necessarily predominating— 
as the natural centre of all affection, thought, and action,” and 
therefore “came to take the place of older religions now worn 
out.” That the “worn-out religion” thus politely bowed out— 
in which the founder of the new one was himself trained—has 
always placed goodness as the centre of human excellence, and 
has always, like the new one, “ called on men to live for others, 
announcing love as its principle,” he forgot toadd. Why indeed this 
Comtist “ altruism ” should prove more effective for good than the 
“worn-out ” Christian law of love for God and your neighbour he 
also omitted to explain. But he generously acknowledged on behalf 
of the new faith a “ perpetual gratitude to all antecedent reli- 
gions.” While resolved to “ maintain as indispensable their own 
lay priesthood, they laid all theology gently aside,” which rather 
reminds one of Harry Coverdale’s “ gentle way of settling the 
matter,” with somebody he was just going “ to knock down.” Of 
the Comtist “religion” we have so often had occasion to speak that 
it may suffice here to make one observation. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is fond of defining religion as “conduct touched by emotion.” 
Comtism has plagiarized from the “ worn-out” system it aspires 
to supersede some excellent rules of conduct, but it leaves out the 
old “emotion,” assuming itself to be “30 completely human, so 
universal in its sympathies,” as Mr. Lushington words it, that it 
has a better one of its own. Perhaps that may help to explain 
how it comes to pass that now, after some thirty years’ trial, “ its 
prospects are still obscure and small.” 

No doubt there is emotion enough and to spare of a certain kind 
rovided by the still newer variety of religionism—ostentatiously 
rotestant this time as well in its origin as in its character—- 
of which General Booth is the founder and supreme apostle and 
evangelist. But in one respect it presents a curious analogy to 
the Comtist scheme; all its best elements are mere plagiarisms 
borrowed second-hand—and by no means improved in the borrow- 
ing—from the more old-fashioned type of Christianity it, not very 
“ gently, puts aside.” We say all the best elements, for it may 
fairly claim to exhibit some peculiarities which, from a religious 

int of view, are strikingly original; but one of the early Fathers, 

f our memory serves us, bes observed with much felicity that 

what is brand new in religion is apt not to be true. The little 
Salvationist episode last year, which ended in some of “the 
Army’s” friends finding themselves lodged in gaol, though the 
General himself contrived to steer clear of the law of the land, 
was of a kind which showed more zeal than discretion, and, as 
most people thought, more of prurience than piety. But while 
the Comtists were holding their anniversary function the Salva- 
tionists were commencing—or as the papers phrased it inaugurating 
—“the week of self-denial prescribed by General Booth for the 
urpose of raising 5,000/, to meet their most pressing liabilities.” 

e General, it was announced, set an example by giving up 
meat, while “a family of nine” more than rr age this by “ giving 
up meat and everything else they could think of for a week.” 
This seems to imply, if they possessed average powers of imagi- 
nation, giving up food altogether. “A foreigner,” being more 

recise in his calculations, *‘ undertook to give up meat, eggs, 
Cotten, and sugar for the week,” while another of the faithful 
saved 5/. for the fund by denying himself an overcoat and his wife 
a jacket. “A prominent officer secured 6d, by cutting otf the hair 
of a still more prominent officer.” Altogether “thousands of mem- 
bers filled up the self-denial coupons and hundreds of officers pro- 
mised to forfeit their salaries.” Well—we are free to admit, in spite 
of a curious confusion between the language of the sanctuary and 
the market, that this is a finer way of raising money for charitable 
objects than a ball or a bazaar. But then a week of self-denial and 
fasting is not an idea wholly unknown in Christendom ; ‘there are 
six or seven weeks in Lent for instance, and other days and seasons 
might be named when many Christians are in the habit of giving 
up meat, to say nothing of eggs and butter. However our respect 
for the General's lay papacy would be higher than it is, though 
we might not be prepared to join the ranks of his disciples, if he 
never prescribed to them any more questionable observance than a 
week of self-denial. Whether the rank and file of the “ Hallelujah 
lasses” would in that case be as readily replenished is another 
matter. 

Last, but not least, we come to a less conspicuous but very far 
from less respectable or sincere religious enthusiast than Comte or 
Mr. Booth in the person of Mrs. or “ Mother” Girling, who was 
laid to her rest last Wednesday, amid the respectful sympathy of 
some hundreds of spectators and the tears of her little Sand. of 
devoted followers, which had gradually dwindled away by de- 
fection rather than by death—for only twelve of them have 
died—from 130 to 20 during the seventeen years of the existence 
of the sect, of whom seven are men, the rest women, and all but 
three or four middle-aged or old, the youngest being nineteen. 


Mrs. Girling herself was the wife of a working-man at Ipswich, 
but for the last fourteen years she and her community have 
camped out in the New Forest, for seven years living on a little 
holding near Lymington of less than three acres—without a 
cow—which they cultivated, but did not sell the produce, as 
all buying and selling was held to be unlawful in their moral 
code. It is difficult to say however in what precisely their 
creed consisted beyond absolute faith in the “‘ Mother,” whose 
own faith in what she regarded as direct supernatural guidance 
is beyond suspicion, It had in it a strong, however unconscious, 
tinge of Catholic mysticism, and no doubt, as Macaulay says 
of Joanna Southcote, she might under ditterent circumstances 
have become the foundress of an Order and a canonized saint. 
Like St. Francis of Assisi, and several other Roman Catholic 
saints and devotees of different ages, our own included, she. 
tirmly believed she had received the sacred “ Stigmata,” and she 
practised and enjoined on her children a severer than monastic 
rule of asceticism, prescribing absolute continence for all, whether 
married or single, and unceasing toil. Nor has any question 
ever been raised in the neighbourhood where this com- 
munity dwelt, apart from all outsiders, but exposed to the con- 
stant gaze of curious or unfriendly eyes, as to their literal and. 
uncompromising adherence to the stringent rule of life they pro- 
fessed. They were not concerned to perpetuate the race, for. 
they expected to witness in their lifetime the Second Comi 

of the Lord, though the death of a brother last winter is sai 

to have sorely tried their constancy of faith. It is hard indeed to 
see how it can survive the death of the Mother herself, which. 
occurred last Saturday morning after an illness of ten weeks at 
the age of 60, for her own immortality was the central article of 
the faith she taught. Yet it is remarkable that the Southcotian 
sect not only survived the death and the death-bed admissions of 
Joanna, and the post-mortem examination which finally disposed. 
of her peculiar pretensions, but actually subsists, we believe, to this 
day, when she has been dead for over seventy years, under the name 
of the Philadelphian Church. But then to be sure Joanna Southcote, 
who had a much larger following than Mrs. Girling, imposed no. 
stern discipline of celibacy and privation on herself or her disciples. 
It is much harder indeed to believe in her own unmixed sincerity 
in the yet more extravagant demands she made on the credulity. 
of the faithful, but experience proves that the prophet who is halt 
an impostor need not lack honour, especially after death. Mrs. 
Girling was certainly not an impostor, and the rigid purity of her. 
enthusiasm must almost inevitably forbid the continuance as it 
has already curtailed the numbers of the sect to whom her word 
was law. 


PAYMENT FOR RESULTS. 


(pas Education Commission will Gorggeint expectation if it 
limits the scope of its inquiry to the present system of 
elementary instruction, and fails to reconsider, in the light of the 
experience of the last twenty-four years, the memorable fresh 
departure made in 1862. Up to that date the Parliamentary 
grant had been expended, with the exception of a tentative 
capitation payment, on aiding school-building, providing fittings, 
and augmenting the salaries of teachers; in brief, on educational 
machinery. In that year this system was shattered by a phrase. 
It is now ancient history; but to a generation for whom he has 
effaced himself in Lord Sherbrooke it may be interesting to recall 
the Mr. Lowe of the first Revised Code. Utilitarian to the nail- 
tips, imbued with the notion of dealing with all human affairs on 
commercial principles, distrustful of outlays that did not promise 
immediate returns, sceptical of influences and sentiments that 
defied reduction to a mathematical formula, a political economist 
of such force that, as Mr. Matthew Arnold once wrote of him, had 
he been by when the Lord of the Harvest was sending labourers 
into the harvest, be would certainly have suggested that they 
would come when they were wanted by the operation of the law 
of supply and demand—such was the Minister who undertook to 
deal with the highly composite problem of elementary education, 
and who settled it to the satisfaction of the last House of Commons 
elected by petty shopkeepers on the congenial basis of “ payment 
for results.” 

But Mr. Lowe, though he adopted it as the principle of his 
Revised Code, was not the inventor of this famous phrase. Its 
parentage may be traced to the Report of the Newcastle Com- 
mission, appointed shortly before to inquire into the state of 
elementary education. Or that Report, not to stir the ashes of an 
obsolete controversy, it will be enough to say that the main 
assertion in it was the sufficiently startling one, that about one- 
fourth only of the children in inspected schools—namely, those in 
the first —were receiving a good education, and that the re- 
maining three-fourths left before reaching the first class, and 
therefore very indifferently taught. The logical remedy for the 
alleged state of things was so to improve the conditions of 
attendance as to enable a child entered at the bottom of the school 
in due course to reach the top. Butas yet compulsion was not, or 
spoken of only with bated breath. So the Commissioners fell back 
on palliatives, and suggested, with a view to secure attention for 
the neglected three-fourths, a grant for the individual examination 
by a local examiner of all children who had attended school a 
certain number of times. In this recommendation lay the germ of 
the present system. Not that the scheme propounded by the Com- 
missioners had any general agreement with the smart stroke af 
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business effected by Mr. Lowe in 1862. The difference between 
them cannot be too strongly emphasized. Their recommendations, 
however arrived at, were cautious, enlightened, and provident. 
For one thing, they drew a clear and wise distinction between the 
sphere of local and the sphere of Imperial aid to schools, between 
the conditions applicable to the one form of subsidy and those 
applicable to the other, between the function of the Inspector 
from Whitehall and the function of the local examiner. Dis- 
regard of this necessary distinction has led to our drifting into an 
administrative jumble, in which things best arranged on the spot 
are directed from tbe centre, and the influence for good which the 
central authority should possess is swamped by local exigencies. 
Since 1862 there has been much tinkering of Codes, some mis- 
chievous, some beneficial, some tinkering for tinkering’s sake, but 
no radical change. The principle of “payment for results” has 
d into the region of things sacrosanct. The instrument in which 
it is enshrined has come to be regarded as an ark upon which 
none but the impious and the scoffer would veuture to lay a hand. 
Or perhaps, considering the shortness of its pedigree, we might cite 
a more modern analogy, and com the awe which it excites in 
the official mind to the passionate veneration inspired some re | 
years ago in Protectionist squires by the Corn-laws—laws whic 
they were persuaded dated from the Conquest, but which were, in 
int of fact, not much more than a quarter of a century old, 
he system of payment for results is another of these mock- 
antiques. Its admirers have managed to foist it into the category 
of things of which a Briton is justly proud, with Magna Carta, 
Habeas Corpus, and trial by jury. They claim that it is irre- 
versible. Now to this pretension we must entirely demur. 
Nothing in politics is irreversible. The whole course of history 
is a record of irreversibilities which have been reversed. But 
in this case there is really less ground than may exist in 
some others for refusing to reopen a doubtful settlement. The 
whole question of national education is of modern growth, 
and hitherto we can hardly be said to have done more than to feel 
our way in a groping fashion towards the best solution of it. 
One forward step was made in 1839, and another, and a notable 
one, in 1846; and a third in 1862, and of this last step, whatever 
else may be urged either in its favour or the reverse, this at least 
may be said, that we parted company, in making it, from the 
collective experience of the civilized world. This of itself is a 
ground for reviewing it. In spite, then, of loud assertions that it 
is not to be challenged, we will venture to ask whether, in the 
rinciple of payment for results, like Mr. Mundella in Home 
ule, we have “found salvation.” Let its votaries clash their 
cymbals to drown the audacious inquiry. The outcry of devotees 
only suggests that the idol is a dummy. 


We propose briefly to consider (1) what “ payment for results” 
means; (2) its effect on teachers; (3) its effect on scholars. 
And first it might be concisely described as a system of bargain 
between the Education Department and the managers of schools. 
The State purchases, the managers vend ; the inspector negotiates 
the exchange of so much coin against so much brain-work of 
little boys and girls. He is a sort of inverted commercial 
traveller, who collects samples, instead of exhibiting them. The 
cut and texture of the “samples” is minutely prescribed by 
the purchaser. If they are not exactly made and shaped to 
order, he buttons up his pocket, and will have none of them. 
Not that he is at ali cruel in his demands; he is sometimes quite 
surprisingly content with a shoddy article, and carries amiabi- 
lity to the verge of feebleness in preferring a minimum to a 
maximum. To drop metaphor, what the State does is to 
divide and subdivide the whole curriculum of the elementary 
school into “subjects” and to ticket each with a price, So 
much for reading, so much for geography, so much for physio- 
logy; so much for the next “ology” which the well-meaning 
army of specialists, serenely regardless of the brief and dwindling 
= of school-life in England, may succeed in lodging in the 

ode. Having mapped out its “subjects” and labelled them 
prix fixe, the Department invites “ ” in them. If 
Tommy can “pass” in reading, he will bring to his school’s 
exchequer the iraction of a sum which, divided by the num- 
ber of all the Tommies in schools like his, would amount toa 
sum of nearly seven shillings per Tommy. If Tommy is a dab at 
geography, and in a class with Dick and Harry can achieve a 
conjoint “ pass” in that subject, he will enrich his grateful 
managers with the fraction of another sum which, similarly 
divided, would yield nearly two sbillings per Tommy.’ But if 
Tommy has sipped at the enchanting goblet of science, and knows, 
for instance, that his inside, longitudinally arranged, would reach 
from the school door to the village pump, he may bring a clean 
four shillings to the till, and proudly say “ Alone I did it.” His 
artless song is attuned to the music of a sixpenny grant; even his 
enforced silence, inter alia, is priced by a pinchbeck Merit Grant. 
This, then, in brief, is payment for results—the whole duty 
of the elementary schoolboy sliced into “ subjects,” each slice 
regulated by tariff, managers contracting to provide “ passes,” the 
Department, through its intermediary, giving value for snippets 
of the slices. 

Now we are not going to say that the money so expended is all 
money thrown away. In able hands inferior machinery may 
be worked to some pros’, and we do not doubt that the 
best has been made, by all concerned in its administration, of 
the present system. Our object is to point out its limitations, 
and to ask whether it be possible out of “ subjects ” and “ passes ” to 


evolve a broad, intelligent, fruitful type of national education, 
Mr. Lowe regarded the training of children merely as a com- 
modity ; and to him it was the simplest thing in the world for the 
State to go into the market and buy up all the oral, visible, 
tangible proofs of the commodity which it could lay hands on. 
Characteristically enough, he saw in this process a “ short cut” to 
an educated nation. Ile fumed at his Inspectors for bringing 
back from their visits nothing but “ tones ” and transcendentalisms. 
Unfortunately it is just the omission of these indicia of the ethical 
value of a school which makes his memorable bargain of such 
doubtful advantage to the State. There is as yet no chemistry 
that can precipitate in a concrete portable form specimens of the 
habits of obedience, honesty, personal cleanliness, or nice manners ; 
happily these things are not altogether neglected; they even 
receive the encouragement of a paragraph in the Code; but the 
fact remains that they lie outside the “results” for which direct 
payment is made. Grant that the intellectual equipment of 
children is the main concern of the State. Do “ passes,” 
modo, in “ subjects ” rigidly defined, secure this? Mr. Arnold, in 
his recent Report on Continental schools, points out with what 
patience, with what leisurely thoroughness, the fabric of elemen- 
ay. instruction is built up in Germany. In his airy way he tells 
us how he went into a German school, and produced from his 
pocket some arithmetic cards “which I had brought with me 
from England.” A curiosity from the land of the Hottentots 
could not more have exercised the pedagogic mind. It could 
not understand his caring for “right answers,” to the exclusion 
of the power to demonstrate the successive logical processes 
by which the “right answers” were evolved. He found 
that in the view of his German friends the first thing in 
teaching is method, the second thing method, the third thing 
method. It must have been a humbling experience for our 
t apostle of Culture to re-pocket his cards, and tacitly 
admit that in the educational system of his favoured country, for 
Method there is no reward. Else he might have gone on to 
explain to his hearers in his own lucid manner how these same 
cards operate among the Maxes and Fritzes of Westminster; how 
a boy who had worked his four sums by the best of methods, 
but made a trifling slip in each, would “ fail,” while another who 
had worked all four by the crudest rule of thumb, but stumbled 
into a “right answer” to two of them, would “ ”; how in 
consequence the school of the first would be pumished and the 
school of the last rewarded. Our Education Department has but 
one blessing, and, though slighted Method utter an exceeding 
bitter ery, it is left out in the cold, while the sleek Jacob of so- 
called “ Result” pockets the entire blessing. 

And this brings us to the aspect of “ payment for results” in 
which its inadequacy is most sharply protiled—namely, its pre- 
tension to be an equitable means for apportioning State aid to the 
desert of schools. For 364 days in the year an elementary school 
is to “my Lords” a blank, a geographical expression. On the 
365th their emissary descends upon it, Jove-like, in a shower of 
shillings. The fruits of a year’s work are tendered for assessment, 
and the operation takes on an average about four hours of a single 
day. Can it be supposed that in that brief intake there is no 
mistake, no misjudgments, no hasty impressions, no ignorances, no 
irritabilities on this side or on that, to Jog the scales in what may 
be called, in the slang of the circus, this Rapid Act of Apprecia- 
tion; that the care lavished on dull children is always noted ; 
that bright ones are duly encouraged ; that allowance is made for 
nerves and slender resources; that all sham is detected; and 
that the school, as mirrored in the Report, is seen either at its 
best or at its worst? We shall be told that this is only to say 
that inspectors are human, that examination has its risks. But 
then it is also to say that State-support to schools cannot be 

uitably based on the results of inspection. It is to say, in 
efiect, that in an atmosphere of so much risk, the leisurely 
thoroughness which Mr. Arnold desiderates is never likely to 
take root, 

Of the effect on teachers of the system of “payment for 
results,” the first thing to note is that it does not seem to please 
them. If we may judge from the tone of their “ organs,” it is a 
shoe which pinches, and they have many corns, But the best. 
and most thoughtful among them—those who possess their souls 
in patience—would be the first to admit and to deplore its ten- 
dency to lower the motive, and to mammonize the spirit of their 
work, The question for a teacher ought to be, “ How can I best 
do my duty by my charge?” The question for him is, “ How 
can 1 net most cash for my employers?” He mentally contrasts. 
the purpose for which he was trained with the purpose to which 
he is applied. He remembers that at college he was plied with 
high aims and ideals, and listened to impressive words about the 
dignity and usefulness of his office. He finds that what is ex- 
= of him isto sink into a grant-winner, and that the real 

of his profession is the champion grant-winner. Videt 
meliora; but be must live. He is resolved what he will do—he 
will run out and bay a code. There he will see how many “ sub- 
jects;’ may be taught, and how much each is paid. He dedicates. 
himself to the cudte of the almighty percentage. Will algebra 
pay, will French ? Is there valuable consideration for this, that, 
and the other? Can money be squeezed from geography? What. 
is the probable interest on an investment in “ Latin prefixes ” ? 
And from this phase of mercenary musing he is drawn on 
towards its coroliary, the pliase which leads to seamped work and 
manufactured “ Passes.” Codes and instructions are submitted 
afresh to a microscopjc study with a view to the discovery of the 
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things that are not included in their demands. Haply in this 
direction some saving of labour may be effected. There are two 
sides to every bargain—why should he be more generous than the 
State? Why spend energy in teaching things for which it makes 
no pecuniary bid? Why plague himself to explain the meaning 
of words, the reason of Rules, when these little niceties do not 
enter intoa “ Pass”? “ Not too much instruction, but just in- 
struction enough ”; such is the practical compromise to which he 
is tempted to whittle down his earlier and better aspirations. If he 
does not succumb to the temptation, it is because men are better 
bore their systems, and good sense and good feeling stronger than 
es. 

To the children of the “ masses” it is perhaps not an unmixed 
benefit that their first lésson in life should be a lesson in the value 
of money. It may be doubted whether in a Platonic scheme of 
education, adjusted to our times, the precocious initiation of 
youngsters into the mystery of money-earning would have been 
placed in the fore-front. But Mr. Lowe was not an Idealist. 
And it must be confessed that the urchins—of the smarter sort— 
take to it kindly. They know their own value, and quite under- 
stand the part they are called on to play in the annual scramble 
for money. They are alive to the fact that inspection-day is pay- 
day for their pastors and masters, Have they not been re- 
hearsing it for weeks, when they had much better have been at 
their books? What is more, their parents know it, and some- 
times make the teacher unpleasantly aware of the knowledge. Upon 
the whole the “ Pass” system is popular with children; they like 
turning their back on a year's instruction, and it is to be feared in 
many cases succeed in doing so. They like counting the milestones 
on the road to escape from school. And then there are the 
dullards and dunces. These have less reason to bless the name 
of Mr. Lowe. The dunces have a grievance against the system 
of “payment for results” in that, from their point of view, 
either it assumes that all boys have wits enough to “ pass,” 
which they know is not the case, or it regards only those who 
have the wits for that achievement, which they think unfair. It 
is cold comfort to them to explain that the grant is paid upon 
an average of dull and clever, fat and lean. They are made to 
know to which element in the chop they belong. It seems to us 
that any system which makes the figure of its grant rise or sink 
with the mental capacity of individual children, and which tickets 
some as units of gain and others as units of loss, is open to ob- 
jections which outweigh its undoubted convenience. 


HARVEST. 


ET gansray audiences are nothing if not uncritical. They are 
affably prone to accept any view of an incident which the 
author presses on them, instead of reflecting for themselves whether 
his view is reasonable, and they are generally more amiable than 
appreciative; but there are certain primary blunders for which an 
author can hardly be excused. Plays are most certainly not to 
be constructed by rule; on the contrary, a special value attaches 
to unconventionality ; yet in the making of every play there are 
broad lines to be followed, rules to be observed, the fracture of 
which is fatal. For instance, in every dramatic piece which is not 
a tragedy on the one hand or a mere occasion for mirth on the 
other, the work must lead to some result the attainment of which 
the audience desires to see. Lines must be laid down and con- 
sistently followed. Without a distinct foundation neither a play 
nor a building can stand, and the architectural simile holds good 
further than this. Incident is like ornament; if it be not a 
legitimate portion of the main structure the effect is not to 
strengthen, but to weaken. We are not disciples of Delsarte, and 
do not believe in the doctrine of universal laws applicable to all 
arts; nevertheless, there are certain broad principles which it is 
necessary to observe in many arts alike, and it is not merely 
fanciful to say that the dramatist might learn much from the study 
of Mr. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 

Mr. Hamilton has founded his play on what he supposes to be 
the law with regard to Scotch marriages. His suppositions on 
this head are altogether inaccurate. His law would be laughed 
at beyond the walls of the Princess’s Theatre, and this is unfor- 
tunate; but in considering the main outline of the play it does 
not for the moment matter. He begins with a prologue in which 
we see how Noel Musgrave, a young man of good family and bad 

inciples, is making miserable the life of the girl he has married. 
She was the daughter of an old Scotch clergyman ; Musgrave had 
~ suffered from a severe illness in her father’s house, she had nursed 
him, and become the most devoted of wives. Their child, a boy 
of tive, lives with them in a Welsh retreat where they have 
taken up their abode; but Musgrave has grown bitter, cruel, and 
discontented. Sympathy for Brenda, as she is called, and con- 
temptuous dislike for Musgrave, are speedily aronsed, and these 
feelings are intensified. A friend, one Captain Tressider, calls at 
the cottage and instils into Musgrave's mind doubts as to whether 
his marriage is legal. They consult Bradshaw—not a very trust- 
worthy source of knowledge, but more so than the rest of the 
playwright’s authorities—and find that the village in which the de- 
claration of union was made is south of the Border; and Tressider 
advises his too ductile companion to desert the unhappy woman 
who has given him ber life and is the mother of his child. He 

ight marry some one else better endowed, Tressider points out, 
aad Musgrave at once determines that he will. Harvest is one of 


those all too familiar plays in which, when any one is being dis- 
cussed, the object of the conversation inevitably appears, listens, and 
announces his or her presence when the moment arrives for what 
the author regards as effective speech. So long as unimaginative 
ywrights compile poor dramas, so leng this poor old trick will 
employed. Perhaps the elder Pliny was correct in what he quoted 
about the tingling sensation which made the absent aware that 
they were being spoken of. Brenda, being talked about, silently 
enters the room to overhear the plot against her—a thing which 
such a woman as Brenda is represented as being never would have 
done off the stage.. So it is, however, in the play, and from this 
springs what should be the central interest of the work. Brenda 
rays the father of her child to do justice, to make their union 
tinting, to give her and her boy a lawful title to the names they 
bear ; but Musgrave refuses. Tressider has talked to him of a 
wealthy young widow whom Musgrave may readily win if he 
chooses, and on winning her he is bent. He therefore rejects the 
unhappy Brenda, practically disowns their son, adding insult to the 
injury by telling her that he will send her money. Then she 
speaks, curbing her just indignation and solemnly foretelling the 
time when his sin will find him out, when he will reap as he has 
sown, and the harvest of his crime will be ripe. Nothing that 
can win sympathy for her and loathing for him is omitted, and 
thus the basis of the play is laid. 

The sympathy and the antipathy of the audience—and the latter 
quality is no less valuable for dramatic purposes than the former— 
are here powerfully engaged. The audience desires to see retri- 
bution overtaking the heartless Musgrave and reward lavished on 
the faithful Brenda, and it is no excuse for the omission of what 
is wanted to protest that such consummations would be con- 
ventional. So long as poetical justice is regarded, so long will such 
desires hold sway ; but either through want of acquaintance with 
human nature, or because he is gravelled for lack of matter— 
because, that is, his invention runs dry—Mr. Hamilton starts off 
on an entirely new tack. A new collection of characters is 
introduced, and this might be useful enough if they were kept 
subordinate to what should be the main interest. In fact, the 

lay, for various reasons, goes to pieces before it is really begun. 
arvest would not be worth discussing but for the tact that 
it furnishes so many examples of what the dramatist has to 
avoid. Thus,if nothing was to be made of the sympathy created by 
Brenda, if we were not to see the sins of the ruthless and im- 
engage Musgrave brought home to him, it was worse than use- 
ess to emphasize the situation at the end of the prologue, Dis- 
appointment is the only consequence. These two have taken a 
hold on the imagination ; but when we meet them again Brenda 
has become a hard, bitter, selfish woman, while Musgrave is—so 
far as he is anything distinct, which is not very far—the victim of 
repentance and remorse. We are soon disgusted with Brenda as 
she is seen twenty years after; strong impressions concerning 
Sir Noel Musgrave, as he has now become, are mitigated by the 
gentle conviction that he is merely a bore. A new interest is sup- 
osed to have sprang up in the attachment between Geoffroy 
arston, the deserted son, and Lettice Vane, stepdaughter of Sir 
Noel ; but, apart from the fact that two other pairs of lovers come 
ou the scene and claim attention, there seems ne special reason 
why we should greatly concern ourselves with the fortunes of Sir 
Noel’s charges. A lover must in some way win esteem. In strong 
drama he performs heroic acts; in high comedy he must exhibit 
adroitness to win him favour. Geoflroy Marston does nothing but 
say that he is in love, which is not sufficient. The playwright 
meantime is working up to an impasse. Sir Noel Musgrave, 
having title and wealth, longs to find his son; Mrs. Marston com- 
prehends the situation or thinks that she does. Musgrave wishes 
to claim her as his wife and to legitimize their son, who may 
marry Lettice and live happily ever afterwards. Brenda can 
wound her betrayer by refusing to join hands, thus satisfying 
her revenge after twenty years of waiting; but to do this it 
will be necessary for her to wound her son and to break the 
heart of the innocent girl whose affection he has gained. <A play- 
wright who gets himself into such a knot as this fails in the very 
rudiments of his craft. The play goes—it has already gone— 
completely to pieces. There is something very absurd in the 
attitude of Brenda who begged Musgrave to marry her, and now 
refuses to marry him; but the main sentiment evoked is one of 
repulsion for the miserably selfish woman who, in order to gratify 
her wish for revenge, is ready to sacrifice her own son, to let him 
linger under the stigma of illegitimacy, and to deprive him 
of rank and fortune. Her cruelty to the girl is another count 
against her. Mr. Hamilton’s invention is not prolific. He merely 
makes Brenda hold out till, the story having run to sufficient 
length, it is time for her to give in. 

Mr. Hamilton’s personages talk consumedly. The supposition 
is aroused that he has written a series of essays on things in 
general, and that ke has cut them up for distribution among the 
characters of his play—otherwise, why does Musgrave bore his 
friend Tressider with didactic observations on youth and age, on 
John Peel’s horn ringing through the air, and so on; why does 
Geoffroy inflict orations about Bohemia on the nondescript Scotch 
servant who is doomed to hear? Mr. Hamilton has much to 
learn—has nearly everything connected with play-writing in fact 
—and one of the first lessons he should lay to heart is that all 
dialogue which does not tend to the development of character or 
incident is worse than useless, There is, of course, very little 
scope for acting in the blurs which here do duty for characters. 
Musgrave, represented by Mr. Arthur Dacre, begins by being a 
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villain. The audience does not understand whether or not he 
really changes his nature, and it may be doubted whether either 
Mr. Hamilton or Mr. Dacre could explain. Miss Roselle as 
Brenda speaks with earnest force the well-deserved denunciation 
which she addresses to Musgrave in the prologue; afterwards she 
only distresses her son, the girl he loves, her son’s father, and the 
audience. It is not her fault; the author only is to blame, Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, the Tressider, has wit; but he does not make it 
clear what kind of a man he is supposed to be. Owing entirely 
to his cynical advice, Musgrave bitterly and abominably wrongs 
his wife—so, for convenience, she may be called—but, after the 
lapse of twenty years, Tressider seems to have become rather an 
amiable mn. The whims of a pair of lovers, Nora Fitzgerald 
and Bevil Brooke, are amusingly displayed by Miss Fanny Brough 
and Mr. ©. H. Hawtrey. Miss Brough’s performance is par- 
ticularly fresh and pleasant ; Mr. Hawtrey is easy and unaffected. 
Miss Carlotta Addison as an elderly lady, a companion of Lettice 
Vane, acts with exceptional grace and sincerity. 


THE READING SYNDICATE AND MR, GOWEN. 


: announcement last week that an arrangement had been 
come to between the Syndicate that has taken in hand the 
reorganization of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany and Mr. Gowen, the _— of the Company, has caused 
a sharp rise in the prices of all American railroad securities. In 
three or four days Redeg duns themselves rose over 20 per cent., 
and there was a corresponding rise in almost all other securities ; 
while the general impression is that the speculation has not yet 
run its course, that we are consequently likely to see a further 
advance. There is undoubtedly some ground for the opinion on 
which the speculators are acting; but, as is usual, the speculators 
are greatly exaggerating the influence of the arrangement, and 
are driving prices out of all proportion to the real value of the 
properties concerned. The Philadelphia and Reading was at 
one time a prosperous property. nfortunately, Mr. Gowen, 
the president of the Company, is an exceedingly ambitious 
and a very sanguine man, and he conceived the idea of making 
the line greater than the Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania, being 
one of the very greatest American ———, and being, like 
the Reading, a large carrier of coal, and in the same district, 
was Mr. Gowen’s most formidable competitor; and to rival this 
competitor he bought up vast tracts of coal and iron lands at 
exorbitant prices. The burden he thus imposed upon his Com- 
pany has proved utterly disastrous; and the disaster was made 
even worse than it need have been by the competition with the 
Pennsylvania in buying up and leasing other lines, The result 
has been that the Company has not paid a dividend for many 
rs, and that for a considerable number of years it has not 

n able to pay the interest upon a large proportion of its debt. 
Being thus hopelessly insolvent, it has been the cause of loss to 
all competing lines. As it must be run, and as it could not hope 
to earn a dividend, it attempted to get traffic by lowering rates 
recklessly. The other lines, to maintain their traffic, were obliged 
to follow the same course ; and thus rates have in every direction 
been declining, with heavy and unnecessary loss to the Railroad 
Companies. Furthermore, although Mr. Gowen failed in his 
ambitious design to make his Company equal to the Pennsylvania, 
he has maintained to this date his hostility to that great Com- 
pany, and he has always been ready to lend his help to any one 
who was willing to attack its interests. Thus, when the late Mr. 
Vanderbilt engaged in a struggle with the Pennsylvania some few 
years ago, he found a natural ally in Mr. Gowen. The two con- 
ceived the plan of extending the Reading westward, so as to make 
it in some sense a parallel line with the Pennsylvania and a com- 
petitor all the way for the Pennsylvania's traffic. Mr. Vanderbilt 
was checkmated by the construction of the West Shore, and found 
it necessary to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the Pennsylvania to prevent in the future ruinous wars of rates. 
He bought up the West Shore, and he handed over to the Penn- 
sylvania that South Pennsylvania line which he had begun in 
- order to invade the Pennsylvania territory; and doubtless the 
plan for the reorganization of the finances of the Reading was the 
outcome of this alliance with the Pennsylyania. When Mr. 
Gowen found himself deserted by the late Mr. Vanderbilt, he cast 
about for a new ally, and he for a while hoped that he had found an 
efficient one in Mr. Garrett, the president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio. The Baltimore and Ohio connects Chicago with Baltimore, 
and formerly it obtained access to New York by an arrangement 
with the Pennsylvania Company. Latterly, however, Mr. Garrett 
has decided upon building a road of his own between Baltimore 
and New York. He has actually built one between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, and he is now engaged in building through 
Philadelphia, with the intention afterwards of continuing it to 
New York; but it would seem from the arrangement that has 
been come to between Mr. Gowen and the Syndicate for reorgan- 
izing the affairs of his Company that Mr. Garrett also has failed 
him, It may be explained that Mr. Gowen’s opposition to the 
proposed plan of reorganization has been based on the objection 
that the reorganization was undertaken in the interest of the 
Pennsylvania Company; that, in fact, the great Syndicate of 
capitalists formed to put upon a proper basis the finances of the 
Reading was f in the interest of the Pennsylvania, and 


intended to give the Pennsylvania complete control over the 
Reading. In consequence, he has op the plan with all his 
might, and he maintains even now that he has obtained from 
the Syndicate important modifications, On the other hand, it 
is alleged by the Syndicate that no real concession has been 
made to Mr. Gowen; that the Syndicate plan is to be carried out 
in all principles, and that the only concession to Mr. Gowen is 
that a few of his friends have been taken into the Syndicate and 
o<- upon the reconstruction Committee, for the sake of soothing 

r, Gowen’s wounded self-love. If this be so, then undoubtedly 
the Syndicate has won a great victory, for apparently reorganiza- 
tion is to be pushed forward now without any avoidable delay. 

In March last the Syndicate published its plan of reorganiza- 
tion. The object, of course, was to so reform the finances that 
the Company should be placed in a position to pay the inte- 
rest upon all its debt, and, after atime more or less distant, to 
recommence distributing dividends. The coal and iron lands have 
always been the millstone round the neck of the Reading, and 
the Syndicate proposed to get rid of a portion of these lands, and 
to reduce the interest upon others. They stiil, however, retained 
the greater part of the lands, apparently fearing that, if the lands 
were to be sold or in any way got rid of, the Reading Company 
would lose a great part of its wes coal traffic. The lease of 
the Central of New Jersey Railroad, however, is given up. 
That Company has fared badly in its alliance with the Reading, 
and it has obtained a nullification of the lease, and the Syndicate 
sanctions this parting. It is to be borne in mind, of course, that 
the plan was publi six months ago; that possibly the new 
arrangement with Mr. Gowen may introduce material modifica- 
tions into it; and that, therefore, the estimates then framed may 
not hold good when the reorganization is carried completely 
through. In the meantime, however, the Syndicate maintain that 
all the leading points of their plan are to be maintained; and we 
may take the plan, therefore, as some indication of what the posi- 
tion of the road will be when reorganized. All that portion of 
the debt upon which interest has been paid remains as it is; but 
on that portion of the debt on which default has been made, the 
interest is to be reduced toa uniform 4 per cent. New Preferred 
stock is to be created and given to the bondholders, partly in 
payment of the coupons in arrear, and partly as a compensation 
for the reduction of interest from 6 or 7 per cent. to 4 per cent, 
Other stock, called Consolidated and Income, is likewise to be 
created, and a large addition is to be made to the existing Ordi- 
nary stock. In the result, according to the plan, the funded debt 
is to amount to 77} millions of dollars, or a little over 15$ 
millions sterling. ‘The Preferred stock is to amount to over 24} 
million dollars, and is to bear 5 per cent. interest, and the Con- 
solidated, Income, and Ordinary stock bring up the total share 
capital to 106} millions of dollars, or somewhat under 21} 
millions sterling. ‘Together, bonded debt and stock amount to 
a little under 185 millions of dollars, or nearly 37 millions 
sterling. Lastly, the control of the line is to be secured to the 
Syndicate for five years. Last year the net earnings, leaving out 
of account the Central of New Jersey, which is no longer leased 
to the Reading, amounted to a little under 8 millions of dollars. 
Under the reorganization, the 77} million dollars of debt will 
require a little under 7 millions of dollars of interest, and the Pre- 
ference stock will require somewhat under a million and a quarter 
of dollars. Therefore, the funded debt and the Preferred stock 
together will require a little under 8,200,000 dollars per annum ; 
but in 1885, as we have said, the net earnings were a little under 
8 millions of dollars. It is ho by the Syndicate that certain 
savings will be effected ; especially that some of the lines which are 
now a loss to the Company can be given up, and that the cost of 
the coal and iron Companies can also be reduced. Roughly, there- 
fore, it may be said that the earnings of last year would have 
sufficed to pay the interest on the bonded debt and the 5 percent, 
upon the Preferred stock. But last year was one of the worst in 
the history of American railways, since through the greater part 
of it the war of rates provoked by the struggle between the New 
York Central and the West Shore raged, and, even after the pur- 
chase of West Shore, it is to be recollected that the struggle 
between the Pennsylvania and the Reading was continued, It is, 
therefore, contended by the Syndicate that even in the worst of 
years the reorganized Company will be able to pay the in- 
terest on its debt and the Preferred dividend, while in good 
years it has a chance of earning a dividend also for the In- 
come, Uonsolidated, and Ordinary stock. So far as the Ordinary 
stock is concerned, the chance, it must be admitted, is exceedingly 
small, for the Consolidated and Income stock together amount to 
over 22 millions of dollars, or nearly 4} millions sterling, and 
5 per cent. on that would amount to a million dollars a year, 
Still, the improvement in the position of the Company is un- 
questionable, and justifies a certain advance in the prices of its 
bonds. There seems, however, little warrant for the extraordinary 
rise in the shares, 

As stated above, the management of the line is to remain for 
five years with the Syndicate, which practically represents the 
proprietors of the Pennsylvania and the New York Central. 
Therefore, the Reading in future will be managed in a manner 
not to conflict with the interests of those two great Com- 
panies. In substance, then, the result of the reorganization 
will be to give the Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
a control of the Reading, always supposing that the arran 
ment with Mr. Gowen is really a surrender of the latter gentle- 
man. But, as it is the interest of the two great Companies 
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to put up the rates as high as the public will tolerate, it may 
reasonably be assumed that all rates upon goods as well as 
passenger fares will be raised on the Reading line. The Syndi- 
cate practically already controls the other lines serving New 
York, and thus the various Railway Companies serving New York 
are brought under the influence of a combination of capitalists 
who direct a greater railway system than has ever been under one 
influence before. The Reading Company, besides being an im- 
rtant railway, is also perhaps the largest coal owner in the 
Dnited States, and it is to be presumed that the price of coal will 
be advanced as well as the rates for carrying it. The fear that 
this would be done has obtained for Mr. Gowen a large share 
of popular support in the great Eastern cities; but, except 
legislation steps in now that Mr. Gowen has found it im- 
ible to carry on the fight any longer, the Syndicate has it 

in its power to raise the price of coal, and thus at once to mate- 
rially increase the earnings of the Company. At the same time, 
the position of all the other Companies with which the Reading 
competes is obviously improved, Fearing no longer a war of 
rates from the Reading, they can advance both fares and rates as 
high as they think compatible with the circumstances, and, in the 
expectation that this will be done, speculators have been buying 
all through the past week or ten days. ‘The success of the Syndi- 
cate, assuming it to be real, is likewise a defeat for Mr. Garrett. 
He had hoped by an alliance with the Reading to obtain easy 
access to New York, and at the same time to acquire important 
terminal accommodation both in New York and in Philadelphia. 
The success of the Syndicate renders this impossible, and, if 
Mr. Garrett uses the Reading, he will have to do so on the 
terms of the Syndicate. But it is, of course, not to be assumed 
that Mr. Garrett will submit to a defeat of this kind. He 
has set his heart upon acquiring an independent line to New 
York, and he has the means of satisfying himself, provided he 
pays a high enough price. Just now it is not his interest to push 
matters to extremities, and it is probable he may acquiesce in 
what is accomplished; but sooner or later the struggle between 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania must be fought out, 
just as the struggle between the Pennsylvania and the Reading, 
and previously as that between the New York Central and the 
West Shore, had to be fought out. Were it not for the danger 
that this struggle may be precipitated, the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania would practically have control of the whole 
railway system that centres in New York. They could fix rates 
and fares quite irrespective of competition, and be limited only 
by the fear that the public would not tolerate too exacting terms, 


RACING AT DONCASTER. 


wes first day of the late Doncaster meeting was by no means 
the worst. Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Lucerne was made the 
first favourite of the eight starters for the Fitzwilliam Stakes, and 
Luminary was the second favourite. The former had run four 
times and the latter six times this season without winning a race. 
Lucerne won by a length from Camlet, and after the race he was 

urchased by Captain Machell for 1,110 guineas. ‘he Great 

orkshire Handicap was won by the third favourite, Mr. W. 
T’Anson’s Selby, a four-year-old, who has had a rather curious 
career. After running twice without success as a two-year-old, 
he did not run in public at all last year. This spring he ran in a. 
steeplechase, started first favourite, and refused. In June he re- 
appeared on the flat, odds being laid on him for the Northumber- 
land Plate, although his public form had been nothing in his 
favour; and he was beaten by Stoneclink. In July he won an 
unimportant race at Manchester by a head from Buzgo. His 
victory in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, although cleverly managed, 
was no great performance on the part of the horse, as he was 
receiving 25 lbs. from the first favourite, King Monmouth, a colt 
of his own age. His breeding is excellent, as he is by Beauclerce 
out of The Pearl, by Newminster, out of Caller Ou, and he has a 
great deal of bone and muscle, The Champagne Stakes produced 
a magnificent race; for, although only four two-year-olds started, 
there was a dead heat between Lord Zetland’s unbeaten Panzerscbiff, 
a winner of eight races and nearly 5,000/. in stakes, and Lord 
Ellesmere’s Grandison, another unbeaten colt that had won the 
Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot and the Exeter Stakes at New- 
market, Unlike Panzerschiff, Grandison is entered for the Derby, 
and in the opinion of a t number of good judges he is the 
most promising colt of the pair, having more length and better 
acon. Mr. H. F. Fenwick’s Phil was third, a length and a 
half off. This colt, after winning a Maiden Plate at Ascot, had 
been beaten a neck by Martley (who had an advantage of 5 lbs.) 
at Kempton Park; but on the St, Leger day he beat Martley in 
a canter at even weights for the Tattersall Sale Stakes. Altogether 
the form of Grandison and Panzerschiif in the Champagne Stakes 
is probably as good as any of the same age that we have seen this 
season, which, by the way, may not be saying a great deal. 

On the second day of the meeting General Owen Williams's 
Financier, a two-year-old gelding by The Miser that could boast 
of five victories against one defeat, was a very strong favourite for 
the Bradgate Park Stakes; but the race was won by Prince 
Soltykoff's three-year-old colt Mephisto, by Robert the Devil, 
some excuses being made for Financier on the ground that he ran 
wide, Later in the week, however, he ran badly again for a 


Nursery Plate. We dealt with the St. Leger last week, and it 
only remains for us to say that the attendance on that day was 
somewhat smaller than we supposed, for it is said that the arrivals 
by railway at Doncaster station were from 10,000 to 15,000 
jess than last year; while the roads leading to the town and 
the course were far less crowded with carriages than usual. 
Necromancer, a winner last year of between 3,000/, and 4,000. in 
stakes, at last broke his long spell of ill-luck this season by win- 
ning the Milton Stakes by a head from the useful plater Cheveley,,. 
who had won eight races this year. On the other hand, Luminary, 
the first favourite, met with his eighth successive defeat of the 
season in this race. 

Considerable interest was caused by the appearance, in the first 
race of the Thursday, of Mr. D. Baird's Atheling, who had been 
already a prominent Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire favourite. 
He is a three-year-old colt by Sterling, and had been beaten once: 
this season and four times last, thus gettinginto the twogreat autumn 
handicaps at 7st. and 7st. 11b. It cannot be said that he alto- 
gether pieased his critics; for, while he has plenty of size, he is 
not remarkable in appearance, and exception was taken to his 
forelegs. As far as his race (the Scarborough Stakes) was 
concerned, he did all that could be expected of him, as he beat 
Grey Friars, a very fast horse over the distance, by a length and 
a half. It was no great performance, however, as Grey. Friars 
was giving him 10 lbs.; nor was the easy Doncaster mile any 
test of either a Cesarewitch or a Cambridgeshire horse. Lord 
Bradford's mare Whitelock was in a racing humour for about the 
first time this season in the race for the Alexandra Plate, which 
she won by a length from the first favourite, Gay Hermit, who 
was giving her no less than 21 lbs. and two years, or the equivalent 
of 30lbs. The Duke of Portland’s Modwena, again, won her first 
victory of the year in the Portland Plate, for which she escaped 
very reasonably at 7 st. 2 lbs. considering her many successes of last 
season. Crafton was the favourite; but his 9 st. 7 lbs. crushed him 
out of the race. Brighton, on the contrary, ran wonderfully well 
under 9 st., finishing second. Mr. J, B, Cookson’s Lady Muncaster 
won her sixth race in the Rous Plate for two-year-olds, bringing 
up her egy to something over 3,000/, Oaptain Machell’s 
new purchase, Lucerne, disappointed his backers by running no- 
where for the Wharncliffe Stakes, after starting first favourite. 
The race was won by Strathblane, who had been a very bad 
third to Lucerne on the Tuesday, when meeting him on 1o lbs. 
worse terms. 

On the Friday, the Duke of Hamilton’s Miss Jummy confirmed 
her Oaks form by giving Argo Navis 4 lbs. and beating her by a 
neck. It was, however, a desperate struggle; for, after having 
very much the best of it inside the distance, she seemed to 
be about to stop altogether on nearing the winning-post, and 
it looked as if she would certainly have been beaten if tho 
race had lasted for a few more strides. It is said that her 
preparation had been accidentally interfered with, and this may 
account for her threatened collapse. The Doncaster Stakes was 
the means of establishing a hot favourite for the Cesarewitch. 
Lord Alington’s Candlemas, the winner of the Epsom Grand 
Prize, and the second for the Eclipse Stakes, was most fancied, 
and Gay Hermit and Grey Friars were among the starters; but 
the race was won in a canter, by half a dozen lengths, by Prince 
Soltykoff’s Silver, who was receiving 5 lbs. from the favourite. 
At Epsom, Silver had only been seventh to Candlemas. As soon 
as he had won the Doncaster Stakes, a bet of 6,000/. to 1,000, 
was taken about him for the Cesarewitch. The Bard won the 
Doneaster Cup without difficulty from St. Michael, Stoneclink, 
and Easington. In the race for the Prince of Wales's Nursery 
Plate, the unbeaten two-year-old Annamite just failed, by a short 
head, to give 25 lbs. to Puritan; but he was giving 3 st. and more 
to some of those who were behind him. 

One of the great events of the Doncaster week was the making 
of the Private Sweepstakes between Ormonde, Melton, and The 
Bard (1,000/. each), tor the Newmarket Houghton Meeting. This 
contest should furnish a brilliant ending to an interesting racing 
season, 


REVIEWS. 


THE LEAGUE OF NORTH AND SOUTH.* 


IR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY has been through life a 
consistent supporter of Irish independence. He still holds 
the opinions which induced him asa leading member of the You 
Ireland party to oppose O'Connell and his Repeal Association, an 
which exposed him to prosecution and imprisonment. A pro- 
sperous career in Australia and the acceptance from the Crown 
of an honorary distinction have not mitigated his hostility to the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland ; but the advocacy of Separa- 
tism is not the immediate or primary motive of his present 
ublication. Sir C. G. Duffy was, with the late Mr. Frederick 
ucas, chief leader of the Tenant-right party of 1850 and two or 
three following years, He has dedicated his book to Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy for the avowed — of remonstrating against the 
language in which the followers of Mr. Parnell refer to their 
predecessors of thirty years ago. He finds in the speeches of 


* The League of North and South: an Episode in Irish History. B: 
Sir C. Gavan Dally, K.C.M.G. London: Chapman & Halt. 1886. 4 
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Mr. M‘Carthy and some of his colleagues “ allusions to the Tenant- 
right party of 1852 as ‘ the pee of Sadleir and Keogh,.’” He 
naturally resents the error of attributing to the chief objects of 
his scorn and detestation the movement which, according to his 
account, failed in consequence of their neglect or opposition. The 
mention of Sadleir’s name is peculiarly offensive, because that 
notorious person, after accepting a place in a Liberal Administra- 
tion, committed suicide to avoid a prosecution for forgery after 
his dismissal from office. Sadleir’s political enemies may be excused 
for recalling his oe delinquencies in connexion with his 
alleged desertion of their cause. Sir O.G. Duffy speaks with still 
more implacable indignation of Sadleir's ally, the once well-known 
William Keogh, who became first a law officer of the Government 
and then an Irish judge. An eloquent speaker at the Bar and in 
Parliament, he was a political adventurer of the ordinary type, 
and by Sir C. G. Duffy and other purists of Irish disaffection he 
was and is denounced as a traitor. Fluent speakers often find 
themselves encumbered with pledges which had originally been 
mere rhetorical flights. On one occasion Keogh used the phrase 
of “So help me God!” to enforce a declaration that he would 
never support a Government which refused the popular demands 
of Ireland. When he afterwards held office under Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston, he was naturally accused of treason and 

rjury; and though he and his supposed apostacy have been 
ong since almost forgotten, Sir C. G. Duffy loses no opportunity 
of apes the charge. His resentment was the deeper because 
Keogh, after his alleged desertion of the patriotic party, retained 
the confidence of the majority of the Trish bishops, of many 
members of the Tenant-right party, and even of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, who was their acknowledged chief. SirC. G. Duffy 
cannot refuse himself the satisfaction of quoting a satirical couplet 
of little merit, which describes the House of Commons as a she 


Where Irish members make a lively show, 
And ruffian R—— blackguards Billy K——, 


where the blanks are to be filled up with the names of Reynolds, 
once Lord Mayor of Dublin, and of the obnoxious Keogh. If it 
were worth while to re-open obscure personal controversies, it 
might be probably conjectured that Keogh was not over-scrupulous, 
but that he could have made some more or less plausible excuse 
for himself. It was unlucky for him that his declamatory flourish 
took the form of a promissory oath. The breach of a simple 
promise would have been equally culpable, and only a little less 
scandalous. 

Sir C. G. Duffy seems to establish the claim of himself and his 
friends to priority of invention of the doctrines which are now 
associated with the names of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone. He 
even quotes a letter of the present Archbishop Croke, then a mere 
curate, which contains the first definite proposal of boycotting. 
He has good reason for contrasting the facilities enjoyed by recent 
agitators with his own arduous and unsuccessful struggle. There 
was in 1852 no Ballot, nor had a constituency been insanely 
created which was certain to return an overwhelming majority 
of members hostile to the existing Constitution. The Prime 
Minister of the day was not a convert to Repeal. ‘I'he bishops, 
and especially the Apostolic Delegate, Cardinal Cullen, were 
hostile to Duffy, and even to Lucas, who was the most devoted 
adherent of the Roman Catholic Church. The Crokes and 
Walshes of the present day are close adherents of Mr. Parnell. 
Notwithstanding their comparatively disadvantageous position, 
the Tenant-right League for a time, and to a limited extent, 
succeeded in the enterprise which fortunately seems to have 
since become difficult or impossible. The agitation extended 
to Ulster, including the Protestant districts, and it was actively 
encouraged by the Presbyterian Ministers. The only classes 
which contributed nothing to the support of tenant-right were 
the clergy of the Established Church, and the gentry, with the 
single and temporary exception of Mr. Sharman Crawford. On 
one occasion, in answer to a request for the use of the Court- 
house fora Tenant-right meeting in Donegal, the High Sheriff 
not unreasonably remarked that the first fifty-five names attached 
to the requisition were those of Catholic priests and Presbyterian 
ministers. Sir OC. G. Duffy admits that the statement was 
accurate, but, as he mysteriously says, though they were only 
priests and ministers, ‘‘a better judge of political forces would 
understand that this was a fact of more significance than if the 
requisition had been signed by the whole posse comitatus.” The 
significance need not be disputed, but the inference to be drawn 
from aclerical agitation may be doubtful. The lawless disturbances 
in North Wales are probably promoted by Dissenting ministers, 
but their advocacy of plunder and their ulterior purposes are not 
altogether calculated to inspire respect. Although the Presby- 
terian ministers were like the Catholic priests identified in feeling 
and in interest with the Irish tenantry, the alliance between the 
two clerical sections of the Tenant-right League was ily 
dissolved. The immediate cause of separation was accidental ; 
for the agitation might have lasted longer but for the so-called 
Pa  -—- and the consequent blunder of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bul. Sir C. G. Duffy intimates a suspicion that Lord 
John Russell promoted the Anti-Catholic agitation with a 
deliberate purpose of creating a fresh schism between the Northern 
and Southern malcontents; and, if his view of Lord John 
Russell’s character were correct, the explanation would be plausible. 
One of Sir OC. G. Duffy's qualifications for political controversy 
is the gift and the habit of denouncing those of whom he dis- 
approves in the plainest language. He likes Lord J, Russell as 


little as he respects Mr. Keogh, and in both cases he expresses @ 
confident opinion in the broadest terms. Lord John Russell, he 
says, “ was of a cold and feeble nature, and a limited intelligence, 
skilled in nothing but the arts by which office is won and kept; 
and he sacrificed the lives of the Irish peasantry mercilessly to 
preserve the votes of English shipowners and cornfactors.” It is 
difficult to understand the advantage which shipowners can have 
derived from the Irish famine, except that they and the equally 
guilty class of cornfactors made a profit by supplying to a large 
extent the failure of the potato crop, Sir C. G. Dutly is carried 
away by his indignation against Lord John Russell, whom he 
elsewhere assails in a still more vigorous invective. A certain 
policy had, according to his account, been urged on Parliament 
and the press; “but the English Government at that time was 
under the direction of the feeble selfish old man already specitied— 
aman of the dimensions and demeanour of Quilp in the popular 
story, who had no higher purpose in public life than to make his 
place secure, and who understood that low art imperfectly.” A 
few pages before the writer had given credit to the object of his 
attack for skill in the arts by which office is won and kept. It 
now appears that the “ feeble and selfish old man” understood 
even that low art imperfectly. Lord Jolin Russell's physical 
“dimensions” were on a small scale, but he was not, li 
Dickens's malignant dwarf, deformed; his face was sensitive and 
intellectual, and it is perhaps unnecessary to remark that his 
demeanour was not that of a brutal ruffian. If Sir G. Duff; 
had merely said that he hated the measures of Lord John Ru 

he would have expressed his meaning in a simpler form. 

The claim of the Tenant-right League te have anticipated 
almost all the measures of Mr, Parneli’s successive associations 
seems to be established on sufficient evidence. The Rev. Mr. Oroke, 
as has been said, was the first to devise the cruel practice of boy~ 
cotting. Sir C. G. Duffy, in the pages of the Nation, issued 
a manifesto against rent. “ There is,” he wrote, “a great con- 
stitutional remedy known to Her Majesty’s Commons assembled 
in Parliament, and also to Her Majesty’s Commons not in Parlia- 
ment assembled, reserved for great exigencies of State, called 
‘stopping the supplies.’” “It is to be noted that the whole 
system which grinds the people to death is supported by a subsidy 
“<* in two equal half-yearly payments at May and November 

y the people themselves.” At a later period Sir C. G. Dufly and 
hisclosest Parliamentary allies insisted on a system of obstruction,or 
of “independent opposition,” which meant the barter of their 
votes for the eee of either of the great Parliamentary parties. 

At the general electioa of 1852 the Tenant-right League and 
their supposed confederates returned more than fifty members to 
Parliament. At that time Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli were 
engaged in a desperate struggle to maintain themselves in office; 
and the more thoroughgoing section of the Irish contingent had 
the power of deciding the contest in their favour in return for 
Ministerial support of Sharman Crawford’s Land Bill. It seems 
from Sir 0. G. Duffy’s statement that such an arrangement was 
approved by some of the Ministers, consisting probably of Mr. 
Disraeli’s closest adherents; but Lord Derby, in answer to a 
question put by Lord Roden in the House of Lords, declared that 
the Government would never consent to the spoliation of the 
landlords. Accordingly twenty members of the Tenant-right 
League voted against the Budget, with the result of overthrowi 
the Government. The larger section of the Catholic or National 
party had already joined the Peelites, who had unanimously op- 
posed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. When Lord Aberdeen’s suc- 
ceeded to Lord Derby's, Keogh was made Irish Solicitor-General, 
and Sadleir became a Lord of the Treasury. The historian of the 
Tenant-right League is never tired of denouncing their alleged 
treason; but it must be remembered that they were supported 
by the great majority of the Irish Catholic bishops, by the principal 
constituencies, and in many places by popular feeling. Dutfy 
and Lucas, both of whom had obtained seats in the House of 
Commons, were from this time in a minority; and the political 
union of the North and South, in which they had taken natural pride, 
was hopelessly dissolved. Mr. Kirk, the only Tenant-right member 
who had been returned for the province of Ulster, afterwards seceded 
from the extreme ~. S M‘Knight, who had been the chief 
representative of the byterians in the Tenant-right » 
to the extreme disappointment of his former friends, defended Mr. 
Keogh for accepting office. The fatal blow to the Tenant-right 
League was delivered by Cardinal Cullen. After inducing some 
of the bishops to restrain the zeal of agitating priests, the 
Apostolic Delegate, as Archbishop of Dublin, prohibited one of 
the priests of his diocese from attending the meetings of the 
League. The parochial clergy may have resented a novel in- 
terference with their freedom; but the bishops, with few ex~- 
ceptions, supported Cardinal Cullen, and efforts to obtain clerical 
signatures to a remonstrance which was to be addressed to 
the Pope wholly failed. The born English Quaker who had 

e on conscientious grounds a Roman Catholic and an 
Irishman, was left alone in his resistance to episcopal des- 
potism. ‘Lucas determined to go in person to Rome, in the hope 
of convincing the highest authorities that the Pope's represen- 
tative in I d had misconceived the interests of the Church, 
No layman had done so much for the advancement of the Ca- 
tholic cause ; but the principles which he advocated were at the 
time out of favour at Rome. Pius IX. and the Congregation 
of the Propaganda were not disposed to countenance revolu- 
tionary agitation ; and peg be: would have been required 
to justify in their eyes the disavowal of an Apostolic Delegate, 
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In a personal audience the Pope courteously requested Lucas to 
furnish him with further information, and he accordingly re- 
mained for a long time in Rome for the pote of drawing ue an 
elaborate statement. An illness brought on by the unhealthy 
climate, and perhaps vated by disappointment, proved fatal 
soon after his return. His chief associate, Mr. Gavan Duffy, had 
already resigned his seat in Parliament, and determined to seek a 
new career in Australia. The fabric which they had jointl 
erected collapsed ; and a long interval ensued before their t 
was resumed, under more favourable auspices, by Mr. Parnell. A 
total absence of sympathy with Irish revolution is not incompatible 
with a willing acknowledgment of Sir C. G. Duffy’s patriotic 
sincerity, and of his merits as a writer. His book is not the less 
interesting because he is emphatically a good hater. Lord John 
Russell and Keogh and Sadleir share with other Englishmen and 
Irishmen of past and present times his indignation and contempt. 
He complains that in the middle ages “bishops of English birth 
and selection were the bitterest enemies of Irish rights and the 
worst defamers of the Irish name.” “In the Confedération of 
Kilkenny Charles I. had more partisans among the bishops than 
the — and the people together.” The writer might have added 
that all loyal Irishmen concurred with the majority of the bishops 
in opposing the design of the Legate Rinuccini to make Ireland a 
dependency of Spain. “In 1800 half the Episcopacy were Castle 
bishops and supported the Union, and applauded Castlereagh and 
Croke in language which would have ~~ unbecomingly obse- 

uious if addressed to Cardinal Fransoni or Cardinal Antonelli.” 

t is painful to learn that half the Catholic bishops of 1800 would 
be condemned by Mr. Gladstone as “ blackguards.” Sir C. G. 
Duffy's estimate of Grattan’s Parliament is not stated in his pre- 
sent work; but he more than once mentions with approval the 
most formidable rebel leader, whose opinion of the Irish Parlia- 
ment is quoted in the last June number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
“T have seen,” says Wolfe Tone, “the Parliament of Ireland, the 
Parliament of England, the Congress of the United States, the 
Corps Législatif of France, and the Convention Batave, .. . so 
that I have seen in the way of deliberative Assemblies as many, I 
believe, as most men; and of all these I have mentioned, beyond 
all comparison the most shamelessly profligate and abandoned by 
all men of virtue, principle, or even common decency, was the 
Legislature of my own unfortunate country—the scoundrels! I 
lose my temper every time I think of them.” Between the 
“scoundrels ” whose power was abolished by the Union and the 
“blackguards ” by whom it was supported benevolent alien ob- 
servers find it diflicult to choose. The severity of Irish critics, 
political and historical, sometimes approaches to profanity. It is 
shocking to relate that Sir C. G. Duty insinuates doubts whether 
Mr. Gladstone himself has been an unqualified benefactor to Ire- 
land. “Irish gentlemen not unfrien ly to Mr. Gladstone, and 
who are competent witnesses on the subject, affirm that from that 
time (1853) to the present he has increased our burdens by an 
amount exceeding fifty millions sterling, and that the wise conces- 
sions which he has made in reforming the Land Code and dis- 
establishing the Church are scarcely a set off for the exhausting 
drain created by his financial policy.” It seems impossible to 
descend further into the depths of irreverent scepticism. 


FIVE STORIES.* 


Mes as we like many of Miss Ingelow’s poems, we must 
own to a certain feeling of depression that is apt to super- 
vene at the sight of one of her novels. They are always lengthy, 
invariably minute, concerned with an immense number of cha- 
racters and a complicated arrangement of facts, and, consequently, 
they are laborious to read. The question which occupies the mind 
of every one in Don Jokn is, were the two babies—Don John and 
his foster-brother—permanently changed at nurse, or were they 
changed back again? So difficult is the problem of solution 
during the long period when all babies are alike, that the father 
of the real Don John, a person of unapproachable virtue, resolves 
to bring up both beys exactly alike, and to provide for one or 
other as a younger son. The story relates carefully the scrapes of 
their schooldays and the troubles of their youth. It also goes the 
length of disclosing the secrets of their childish games, and what 
they considered poetry. This is agreat pity, for the boys and girls 
who formed Don John’s home circle were good, commonplace 
creatures, perfectly devoid of humour, as far as can be judged 
from their productions, which are often quoted fully. They 
suggest Miss Yonge’s boys and girls trying to be clever under 
the influence of a bad headache, and there are none of the little 
touches by which Miss Yonge contrives to give even to a minor 
character a life and distinction of its own. By far the most inte- 
resting person in the book is the bad béy Lancey, who thieves 
from sheer love of it, and generally without the faintest necessity. 
One is always looking forward to catching Lancey at it again, 
and one does catch him with the utmost regularity. But surely 
even Lancey would not have been base enough to steal a diamond 
ring from the people who had brought him up, and whom he 
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loved as much as he could love anything. Miss Ingelow has here 
overshot her mark, when, without hurting her plot, she might 
have made a point by letting Lancey for once overcome the 
temptation. As we have said, except Lancey and Don John, 
whose disposition is ina sharp contrast, the characters are, for 
the most part, shadowy and unnatural. Mr. Donald Johnstone, 
senior (Don John is formed by dropping the final syllables), is 
much too bright and good for human nature's daily food, even for 
a rich solicitor’s, and he has an irritating habit of ad i 

his wife Estelle as “ my star.” His wife and daughters are 
vaguely drawn, and all the ladies have an unusual custom of 
speaking of men by their surnames alone, which is no longer the 
manner of well-bred women. Then misprints are frequent, and 
italics are of constant occurrence—a style never to be com- 
mended. We are also extremely puzzled to know the exact time 
at which Miss Ingelow wishes to place her story. She says (p. 3) 
that “it was before the date when the browns we use on our w 

papers began reverently to be studied from Thames mud, and the 
greens and yellows from mouldy cheese,” but it was not before the 
days of postcards (p. 5), which we had always imagined to have 
followed, not preceded, the era of Mr. Morris’srevolution. We are 
told again (p. 73) that “the time was a little past the middie of 
the century; the Great Exhibition had not long been over, the 
Metropolitan Railway had not yet begun.” Of course a date like 
this is really a small matter, but, if so many landmarks are given, 
care should be taken that they are really accurate. We are sorry 
not to be able to give more praise to the book, which, being the 
work of a clever woman, of course has clever things here and 
there; but asa whole it is heavy and dull. Miss Ingelow is one 
of the small class of people whcse poetry is undeniably better 
than their prose; and a large proportion of her poems have a 
— and grace about them that is wholly lacking in Don 

Two College Girls would have been better for condensation. 
It is too long for a sketch, and has not material enough for a 
novel; but, such as it is, there is no want of brightness in the 
pages. Colleges, both for men and women, are more numerous in 
America than they are in England, though even here they are 
growing in number, and the days are already distant when people 
talked vaguely of Girton as they might have talked of Brook 
Farm. Therefore these American girl graduates and the elaborate 
machinery of their college, with its freshwomen, Sophomores, 
juniors and seniors, each with its class president, poet, and 
historian elected by the girls themselves, will prove of interest to 
many maidens on this side of the Atlantic. Occasionally the 
young ladies fall from their high estate, and speak in a manner 
more befitting their unlearned sisters. “ Anything is better than 
just to live along,” exclaims the first heroine, Edna Howe, p. 8; 
“They make such a time about extravagance,” cries her rival 
heroine, p. 133; while even a professor is not ashamed to say that 
Professor Greene’s history goes back of mine,” nor the author to 
remark, “ Edna felt gently ot a letter in her pocket.” Girls will 
talk slang and bad grammar as we know, but we look to professors 
and authors to keep up the standard. Still, whatever may be her 
lapses in this respect, Miss Brown has plenty of vigour about her, 
and is aware that girls and their ways will not be altered by any 
amount of Greek and algebra; and, while giving a sense of the 
fulness and bustle of college life, she has managed with great 
skill to keep all but one or two principal characters in the back- 
ground, 

The world has not yet shaken itself so free of its ancient pre- 
judices but that the majority of people would look with disgust 
upon a marriage between a high-minded girl and a priest of the 
Church of Rome. Yet Mr. Henderson’s story of Zhe Prelate is 
not only based upon this situation, but on the situation in its very 
worst aspect; for its hero, Monsignore Altieri, bas by no means 
shaken off the bonds of his religion, but is anxious to revive the 
“ Old Catholic Church” as it was in the early days of its dis- 
cipline, before the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy crept in. 
It is naturally quite conceivable that a man might earnestly long 
to see the dogma of Papal Infallibility swept away; but the idea 
of marrying himself by way of “practical protest” and of con- 
verting others to the same view would occur to no man who had 
not already fallen in love, and this is what renders the whole tale 
so disagreeable. One even prefers the frank attitude of Lippo 
Lippi. The reader is deeply grateful to Mr. Henderson for 
drowning him at the end, as no one could have stood attending 
him to the altar. For the rest, the book has a good deal of 
cleverness about it. Helen Rathborne’s disgust with her own 
insensibility before the picture of the “ Transfiguration ” and other 
great pictures, her reluctance to admit she did not care for them, 
and her necessity of avowing that this was the painful fact, is 
amusing and natural. Mr. Henderson spares us, too, all guide- 
book details that are not essential, and deals with character and 
situation instead. He is sometimes a little inclined to lay on his 
colours too heavily, as in the interview between Mrs. Lesley and 
Mrs. Wrexel on the subject of Helen’s indiscretion; but, on the 
whole, his people are human enough, and, had the plot of the 
priest’s love affair been more agreeable, the book would have been 
pleasant reading. 

It is astonishing that any one can still be found to employ a 
device so stale as that with which That Little Girl opens, A 
fond father writes to an old friend, a widow lady with an only son 
(crossed in love ten years before), to beg her to take in his “ little 
girl” for a month for change of air. Of course the lady has not 
the dimmest idea of the probable age of this young person, but 
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rather expects a child of twelve to make her appearance. Equally, 
of course, she is eighteen and very beautiful, and, being poor and 
having lived all her life in the depths of the country, dresses to perfec- 
tion. Miss Curtis Yorke, who has studied novels more closely than 
real life, promptly causes Doris Carewe and her host, the Blighted 
Baronet, to fall in love with each other ; though, on receiving his 
ae Doris is forced to confess a “ previous engagement.” 

ith the reticence without which no novels would exist, she 
neglects to add that the engagement has been forced on her 
because her unwelcome lover holds her father in his power. The 
usual circumstances which every reader knows by heart follow. 
Doris returns home; her father dies ; she finds herself penniless ; 
breaks off her engagement ; goes out as companion to a cross old 
lady ; meets her old lover, Sir Guy Lorraine, again ; keeps up the 
misunderstanding of cherishing an attachment to his rival, but 
consents to marry Sir Guy when he is (apparently) dying from a 
wound secretly intlicted by the rival himself. Sir Guy naturally 
rises up, like the Lady Rohesia, and the two live for some months 
in a paradise of affection, which is portrayed at great length. In 
time, however, a snake, or rather two snakes, creep in—Sir Guy's 
old love and Doris’s old lover. Of course appearances are against 
the happiness of the married pair, and of course everything 
could be put right with a word; but it ends in Doris leaving 
her home and living in poverty in Edinburgh, where Sir Guy 
once more finds her and brings her back to live in felicity for 
ever after. It will be seen from this sketch how singularly 
That Little Girl is wanting in interest and invention; and when 
we add to this that the book is written in the present tense, and 
that the characters are perpetually kissing each other's hands, it 
will be seen that there is indeed nothing to commend in it. If it 
was the first of its series it would be barely tolerable, but, having 
such a long line of ancestors, it is wearisome in the extreme. 

Mr. Lawrence Severn may know a great deal about the Forest 
of Dean, but he is very ignorant of cricket and of Oxford life. In 
his first chapter he introduces a cricket match, and makes one of 
his characters say, “Captain of the Match, and not appear at the 

ublic dinner?” What is captain ofamatch? On the next page 
it is recorded of the same young man that no one had ever seen 
so splendid “an inning as his”—Mr. Severn not being aware, 
apparently, that “innings” is one of those words which cannot 
be used in the singular. Then in page 77 another gentleman 
remarks of the muscular clergyman, “ He is an Oxford man— 
Senior Wrangler.” Again we must set Mr. Severn right, and 
inform him that Senior Wranglers are “at the other shop,” to 
quote Mr. James Crawley. Mr. Severn is hardly less unhappy 
when he deals with the question of titles. On page 159 he observes 
that “the Hon. Crawford Rivers was third son of Lord John 
Rivers, and a distant cousin of the Selwyns”; and that Mr. 
Selwyn had taken a fancy “for this fine boy of Lord Rivers.” 
This short statement contains three facts no two of which are 
reconcilable with the other. It is extraordinary how stupid 
novelists are on this question of titles, and how persistently they 
will meddle with it. ‘The story itself is dull, and the characters 


appear highly improbable. 


FORTESCUE ON THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND.* 


M: PLUMMER has given us a most elaborate and pains- 
. taking edition of Fortescue On the Governance of England— 
“the earliest treatise on the English Constitution written in the 
English language.” It has been three times previously printed, 
but the first two editions have become scarce, and the third, that 
of Lord Clermont, was only for private circulation. In all three 
the text is based on a comparatively late MS., to which, however, 
a certain interest attaches, it being in the handwriting of Sir 
Adrian Fortescue, Knight of St. John, who was one of the batch 
of victims sacrificed by Henry VIII. under the Act of Attainder of 
1539. There was therefore room fora better and more accessible 
edition founded upon the earliest extant MS. ; and the value and 
utility of the work are greatly increased by the fulness with 
which the editor has illustrated his subject. He begins with a 
“Constitutional Sketch of the Lancastrian and Yorkist Period,” 
which is well worthy of the attention of historical students. At 
the outset, he perhaps mounts rather too lofty a moral pinnacle 
from which to look down upon Henry V. and the French war. 
Excessive anxiety to express their contrition for the sins of their 
fathers is often a weakness of English historians. After all, the 
French, by the aid they had given to Glendower's insurrection in 
Wales, had shown themselves dangerous to the peace of the 
House of Lancaster, and indeed of England; and down to this 
day statesmen in other countries, if not in our own, have rarel 

had many scruples as to “aggression” upon a known enemy. It 
is sad, no doubt, that a nation should have “ a false ideal of foreign 
conquest and aggression” ; but it is the usual ideal of nations in 
certain stages of growth. Moreover, we do not seem sufficiently 
neur to discovering what is a nation’s true ideal, to permit us to be 
very severe upon the mistakes of the past. But this by the way. 
To return to Mr. Plummer’s main subject—the pictures which 
he draws of the internal condition of England are vivid and 
striking. Dark as is his representation of the “general break- 


* The Governance of England: otherwise called the Difference between an 
Absolute and a Limited Monarchy. By Sir John Fortescue, Kt., sometime 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. A Revised Text, edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendices, by Charles Plummer, M.A., Fellow and 
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down of law” and of its supersession by the jarring tyrannies 
of the rival great lords, it cannot be called overcharged, for every 
statement is borne out by the Paston Letters and other contem- 
porary authorities. The machinery of law subsisted, but it was 
wrenched and perverted to serve the ends of the lawless:— 

One great object of the lords was to acquire the control of the local 
administration, to get into their own hands the nomination of all local 
officers, Fortescue complains bitterly of the wav in which the great lords 
*‘engrossed and broked” the royal offices in their neighbourhoods, in order 
to distribute them to their servants and dependants. But whereas Fortescue 
thinks only of the loss to the crown and gain to the nobles in patronage 
and influence, the nobles themselves had a further object in view, namely, 
to pervert to their own ends the administration of justice, which was so 
closely connected with the system of local government. Justices of the 
Peace might be appointed, who would maintain the quarrels of the party 
to which they owed their appointments; sheriffs might be nominated, who 
could be trusted to impane! a jury favourable to their patron’s views, some- 
times consisting of his servants or liveried retainers. Should the sheriff 
prove less pliable than usual, the lord or his friends at court for him might 
obtain royal letters directing the sheriff to impanel such a jury. Failing 
this, the jury might be intimidated or bribed, or at the last resort the 
proceedings might be broken up by force, unless indeed the less heroic plan 
was resorted to of simply ignoring an unfavourable decision. 

If the aggrieved person appealed to the law, he might find that no 
counsel would venture to act for him, and that no one in the county would 
dare to say a good word for a man who was known to be out of favour in 
high quarters. In the numerous petitions which besought the intervention 
of the council or of parliament, the allegation that there was “too great 
might ” on the other side for the suppliant to be able to sue at the common 
law was often true enough. It is idle to worship the form and neglect the 
substance. Against offenders of this stamp the jury system was powerless 
to secure justice. Its partial and temporary supersession by the jurisdiction 
of the council, especially as organized in the lacer Court of Star Chamber 
+++. was a national blessing. 

The days of York and Lancaster seem far removed from us. 
Men's lives and properties no longer hang upon personal favour or 
disfavour with a neighbouring duke or earl. Yet, if we look 
below the surface, we may begin to recognize some likeness to 
recent political phenomena. “ Control of local administration” is 
a demand not unfamiliar to our ears of late; and we know some- 
thing of a system of organized lawlessness growing up alongside of, 
and gradually mastering, the law of the land. he historian 

ints the moral for us—that weak tolerance or connivance ends 
in despotism being welcomed as a national blessing. 

The life of Sir John Fortescue forms the second part of Mr. 
Plummer’s Introduction. Even his industry has been unable to 
discover the place of Fortescue’s birth or to fix its date more pre- 
cisely than towards the end of the fourteenth century—perhaps as 
late as 1400, But the main dates of his legal life are ascertained, 
and from a passage in the De Laudibus it is inferred that as a 
barrister he went the Western Circuit. He became a Serjeant-at- 
law about 1429, was Judge of Assize on the Norfolk Circuit in 
1440 and 1441, and Chiet Justice of the King’s Bench in 1442. 
No imputation seems to rest upon his impartiality in purely legal 
matters; but politically he was a supporter of the Court favourites, 
Suffolk and Somerset, and altogether a strong Lancastrian. From 
two passages in the Paston Letters Mr. Plummer infers that 
“ Fortescue had a large share in drawing up the measures 

assed” in the Parliament of Coventry “ against the defeated 

forkists.” But it was “a turning world,” as the contempora 
expression went. It was not long before York was up an 
Lancaster down; and the absence of any record of Fortescue’s 
having presided in the Court of King’s Bench after Easter Term, 
1460, suggests that, upon the Yorkist victory of Northampton, he 
may have followed Queen Margaret in her flight to Wales and the 
North. That he was present at the bloody field of Towton in 
1461 we know from the occurrence of his name in the consequent 
Act of Attainder. Thenceforth, for ten years, his fortunes were 
closely interwoven with those of the fallen House of Lancaster. 
In a note Mr. Plummer discusses the question as to the date of 
Fortescue’s appointment as Chancellor—a question which, how- 
ever, he regards as of little practical importance :— 

Fortescue can never have been Chancellor in any effective sense. He 
cannot have had possession of the great seal in England. The seal which 
the Lancastrians used in exile must have been fabricated later. On the 
whole I am inclined to think that Fortescue was only Chancellor “in 
partibus infidelium.” Selden’s comparison of the case of Clarendon under 
Charles If. before the restoration is extremely apt. 

Like Charles II., too, the deposed King and Queen were in 
miserable poverty. Fortescue at first had resources of his own, 
which he loyally applied to the support of his master. “ A ses 
despens nous a toujours entretenu notre estat,” writes Henry VI. 
But when, some two years later, after weary wandering, fighting, 
negotiating, and intriguing, Queen Margaret, with Fortescue and 
other faithful Lancastrians in her train, landed at Sluys, the whole 
party were in the utmost need, and had to depend upon the liberality 
of the Queen’s foreign kindred and friends. Fortescue probabl 
found that his law French did not help him much in intercourse wi 
the natives, for in the De Laudibus he naively remarks that the 
French spoken nowadays is not like that used by lawyers, but is 
deformed by barbarisms. 

From the end of July 1463 to 1471 Fortescue remained an 
exile on the Continent. It was while he was living as one of 
Margaret's poverty-stricken court at the town of St. Mighel in 
Barrois that he wrote, for the instruction of the young Prince 
Edward, the best-known of his works, the De Laudibus Legum 
Anglia. Exile at any rate did not depress his literary faculties, 
for during his earlier sojourn in Scotland he had already produced, 
also for Prince Edward's benefit, the treatise De Naturd Legis 
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Nature. His Continental travels gave him the means of studying 
the absolutism of Louis XI., of comparing the French and English 
financial systems, of drawing those contrasts between the misery 
of the French peasant and the comfort of the English yeoman 
which occur both in the De Laudibus and in The Governance of 
England ; of becoming, it may be, an eye-witness of those horrors 
of the foreign torture-chambers which he refrained from describing 
in full. If Fortescue had no other claim to fame, he should be re- 
membered gratefully for his denunciation of judicial torture, made, 
too, at a critical period when torture had already come so far into 
extra-legal use that it might easily have d into the regular 
legal system. Imagination may further fill up his period of exile. 
Philip of Comines was at that time a young esquire at the Court 
of Burgundy, with which the expatriated Lancastrians were in 
constant communication. “Did the aged lawyer and the youth- 
ful squire ever meet? Was it in any degree from Fortescue that 
Commynes imbibed his admiration for the English Constitution, 
and for those liberal principles of government on which it is 
based?” These are the questions which Mr. Plummer asks ; and 
they at least suggest a good subject for “ Imaginary Conver- 
sations.” 

The strange alliance between Queen Margaret and her former 
foe, “ King-making Warwick,” which Shakspearian drama has 
made familiar to us, found in Fortescue a warm supporter. To 
him, on internal evidence, Mr. Plummer attributes an anonymous 
scheme of reform, which is described as “certeyne aduertise- 
mentes sente by my lorde prince [Edward of Lancaster] to therle 
of Warrewic his fadir in lawe,” and which is here printed for the 
first time. It may possibly have been during this brief gleam of 
sunshine upon the Red. Rose that Fortescue first composed The 
Governance of England, though in that case it must afterwards 
have been adapted to the rival dynasty. What is more certain is 
that Fortescue accompanied Margaret and her son to England, 
only to learn that the King-maker had fallen at Barnet, and to 
see the final overthrow of the Lancastrian cause at Tewkesbury. 
Young Edward, the oar of the house, the Telemachus to whom 
Fortescue had played Mentor, was slain on the field; the Queen 
was a captive; Fortescue himself was among the prisoners, and 
narrowly escaped the headsman’s axe, as may be inferred from the 
inclusion of his name in a contemporary list of prisoners beheaded 
or left for beheading. His life, however, was spared ; and as his 
master was dead, and his cause lost, as, in short, there was nothing 
left to fight for, he cannot be blamed for accepting the clemency 
of the Yorkist conqueror. Considering the sacritices he had already 
made to his Lancastrian loyalty—for had he sided less actively with 
Henry, he might no doubt, like most of the judges, have retained 
his position under Edward—we need not be too severe upon him 
for accepting that clemency on somewhat humiliating terms. 

In October, 1471, his pardon passed the Great Seal, and soon after he 
‘was made one “ of the King’s Councell.” But before obtaining the revers 1 
of his attainder and the restoration of his estates, he was required to write 
in favour of the king’s title, and refute the arguments which he had 
formerly brought against it... . In October, 1473, he petitioned the king 
in Parliament for his restoration on the ground that this had been done. 
His petition was granted. . . . Fortescue resided at Ebrington after his 
restoration to his estates, and is buried in the church of that parish. The 
last notice of him which has been discovered belongs to February, 1476, 
when he delivered into the Exchequer an Assize which had been taken 
before him when he was Chief Justice. He is said to have lived to the age 
of ninety, but even if this tradition could be relied on, the uncertainty 
which as we have seen hangs over the date of his birth would make it 
valueless for the determination of the date of his death. 


It need hardly be added that he was the ancestor of the present 

Earl Fortescue and Lords Clermont and Carlingford, so that in 

his case “ his own remark has been amply verified, that from the 

se of judges often descend nobles and great men of the 
m. 

We have dwelt so long upon the life of Fortescue that we 
must pass over the third part of Mr. Plummer’s Introduction, 
that which treats of Fortescue’s writings and opinions. Nor 
will our s allow us to say much of the treatise to which 
its first editor gave the title of “The Difference between an 
Absolute and a Limited Monarchy,” but which here receives 
its earlier MS. title, “On the Governance of England.” For 
its constitutional bearing on the history of the time we must 
refer the student to the treatise itself, and to the notes with 
which it is lavishly illustrated by Mr. Plummer, whose zeal and 
industry seem to have left nothing undone that can possibly 
be required of an editor and commentator. To the casual 
reader the most striking parts of The Governance of England 
are those already alluded to, in which Fortescue contrasts the 
commonalty of France and of England. Asa specimen of the 
tone and style, we cite the characteristic passage where the author, 
going rather far for one of the sages of the law, fairly exults in 
the greater prevalence of robbery in England as compared with 
France and Scotland. One would like to know what tone the 
learned judge took when he had to pass sentence upon one of the 
high-spirited robbers for whom he had evidently a regard that 
can hardly be called sneaking. The passage in question forms 
part of his argument against the unmanly opinion of those who 

have said that it were good for the king, that the commons of 
England were made poor, as be the commons of France.” Accord- 
ing to Fortescue’s view, it was not poverty that kept the French 

uiet, but “ cowardice and lack of hearts and courage, which no 
renchman bath like unto a [sic] Englishman.” 

It hath ben offten tymes sene in Englande, bat iij. or iiij. theves ffor 
pouerte haue sett apon vj or vij trewe men, and rotbed hem all, But it 


hath not bene sene in Ffraunce, pat vj. or vij. theves haue be hardy to 
robbe iij. or iiij. trewe men. Wherfore it is right selde pat Ffrenchmen be 
hanged ffor robbery, ffor thai haue no hartes to do so terable an acte. Ther 
bith therfore mo nen hanged in Englande in a yere ffor robbery and man- 
slaughter, then ber be hanged in Ffraunce ffor such maner of crime in vij. 
yeres. Ther is no man han in Scotlande in vij yere to gedur ffor 
robbery. And yet thai ben often tymes hanged ffor larceny, and stelynge 
off good in the absence off be owner peroff. But per hartes serue hem not to 
take a manys gode, while he is present, and woll defende it; wich maner 
off takynge is callid robbery. But pe Englysh man is off anoper corage. 
Ffor yff he be pouere, and see another man havynge rychesse, wich mey be 
taken ffrom hym be myght, he will not spare to do so, but yff bat pouere 
man be right trewe. Wherfore it is not pouerte, but it is lakke off harte 
and cowardisse, that kepith the Ffrenchmen ffro rysynge. 


FOUR BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


Pg a residence of nearly thirty years in the East Mrs. 
Walker had as an artist plentiful opportunities of seein 
persons and things quite inaccessible to the ordinary tourists, an 
even to visitors of the highest rank furnished with the most 
powerful letters of recommendation. She has made excellent use 
of her privileges in furnishing the public from her notes and 
journals admirable and lifelike pictures of Turkish life, especially 
of Turkish harem life, which is not quite so dull and dreary, it 
appears, as the uninitiated suppose. There are a hundred ways in 
which the ladies can manage a flirtation :— 

For instance, a young lady goes to the promenade in her carriage. Her 

companion ought to be an elderly woman, but it is often some wild 
laughing girl like herself. Well, some admirer comes near the carriage as 
it stops in one of the squares. He does not speak openly to the young 
lady, or he might be marched off by the police if they were in a severe 
humour just then; but he addresses himself to his companion, “ Ah ! if I 
could speak to that peerless beauty, the lovely wearer of the rose-coloured 
Seradjé, in the carriage lined with blue satin, I would say to her—” and 
so on. The friend perhaps murmurs something unintelligible, but the 
young lady remarks in a clear voice to her confidante, “ That is a perfectly 
graceful and adorable youth beside the carriage; his manner was 
charming while speaking to his friend. If I could converse with him I 
should say—” 
Mrs, Walker is much struck with the charitableness of the Turks, 
sen | of whom follow out the prescription of a famous living 
English physician that at least one good deed of almsgiving, or of 
visiting the sick, or of showing sympathy with the sorrowful 
should be done by each of us every day we live. Even the slaves 
in Turkey meet with kindness and consideration, They can insist 
upon being sold to other masters if their own are tyrannical or 
cruel. Mrs. Walker agrees with most travellers that Jews are the 
ad of most Eastern countries and the most cruel oppressors 
of the poor, Oh that some leader of fashion at home would 
make it imperative on morning visitors to wear goloshes, and 
when they take them off leave them well within easy access of the 
master or mistress of the house! In Turkey, “ if you wish to dis- 
miss a visitor without incurring the painful necessity of hinting that 
the visit is unwelcome, let some one quietly slip a pinch of salt into 
his goloshes left outside the door, and immediately the unconscious 
guest resolves to depart. You may then with safety entreat him 
to prolong the pleasure of his society ; nothing can withstand the 
subtle power that compels him to leave.” 

Mrs. Howard Vincent's publishers have done well to reprint ir 
a cheap form the lively journal of her Forty Thousand Miles of 
Travel over Land and Water which she kept aud published for 
“her friends, the children of the Metropolitan and City Police 
Orphanage.” We cannot agree with her that Georgetown with 
its pretty heights is at all a dreary suburb of Washington; and we 
do not quite see that the motto on George Washington’s statue 
is so very specially and peculiarly apposite. “ God is All-powerful ” 
is a grand truth, but it might quite as suitably be graven on the 
tombstones of George Stephenson, Walter Scott, William Pitt, 
or Bishop Ken. The author’s own description of the almost 
bewilderingly beautiful Taj of Agra is well supplemented by a 
citation of Bishop Heber’s epigrammatic criticism of the famous 
mausoleum. “ It was designed by Titans and finished by jewellers.” 
Mrs, Vincent's remarks on the graduated feeling of English 
travellers and residents towards the natives of Hindostan are, we 
fear, too true. “First there is extreme sympathy with the 
natives, and surprise at their rough treatment by the Anglo- 
Indians; this is followed by intense disgust of their cruelty, 
laziness, and ingratitude; and, lastly, they into an indifferent 
state, accepting the native as he is.” We can transcribe with 
hearty approval and assent the following piece of excellent 
advice to ns who are able to follow it:—“Should any one 
wish for nine months, or, still better, a year of perfect enjoyment. 
of rest and relief from the weary round of duty and so-called, 
pleasure which is the life and lot of so many of us, I say go a 
tour, not round the world, not mere globe-trotting, but a complete 


* Eastern Life and Scenery; with Excursions in Asia Minor, Mi telene, 
Crete, and Rowmania. By Mrs. Walker. 2 vols. London: Chapman & 


—_ Thousand Miles over Land and Water: the Journal of a Tour 
through the British Empire and America. By Mrs. Howard Vincent. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third and cheaper edition. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 

Ling-Nam ; or, Interior Views of Southern China: including F. 
tions to the hitherto undiscovered Island of Hanian, By B. C. Henry, 
A.M., Author of “The Cross and the Dragon.” London: Partridge & Co. 

Journal of a Visit to England in 1883. By Bhagvat Sink Jee, Thakore 
Sahib of Gondal. Bombay: Education Society’s Press, Byculla. 
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tour of study through the glorious British Empire, such as we 
have tried to do.” ; 

We are quite of the opinion of Mr. Henry that “ the Island of 
Hainan, which is here laid open for the first time to the reading 
world, is of much special interest from a political, a commercial, a 
geographical, and an ethnographical point of view”; and we are 
convinced that the author's description of that island and of 
every other place he visits is candid and unprejudiced. The maps, 
too, by which he illustrates his travels are excellent in their clear- 
ness and intelligibility. If Mr. Henry has not the gift of 
carrying the “general reader” along with him by any charm of 
manner or sympathy of touch, students of Chinese manners and 
customs and geography—in fact, all Philo-Cathayans—will find in 
his pages much solid and useful and absolutely trustworthy in- 
formation. It might perhaps savour of personality, which is 
always rude and ill-bred, if we were even to hint that Cambridge 
does well in not insisting on good looks asa necessary qualification 
for its chief prizemen. In China it was only the personal ugliness 
of the famous Kin-Siiin that prevented his being declared Senior 
Wrangler on his final examination for entering the Han-liu College. 
Luckily for the uncomely savant, the Government had not the 
same weakness for “coral lips and star-like eyes” as the mathe- 
matical dons. Kin-Siiin held many posts of honour and trust, and 
for forty years was a wise and favoured servant of the Crown, 
and many of his titles were made hereditary. 

The three books we have just noticed place before us with more 
or less clearness and candour the impressions made upon cultivated 
English travellers by the customs and inhabitants of the near and 
far East. The Thakore Saheb of Gondal tells his countrymen 
what a highly educated Indian gentleman thinks of us. We pre- 
sume, at least, that it is for the information of his own people 
that he has printed his lively journal. It is true that the copy 
before us is in English, of which language the Thakore is a master ; 
but it is printed in Bombay, and very likely the author has pub- 
lished in India another version in his native tongue. This genial 
potentate is not at all like Sir Walter Scott’s typical Oriental 


Stately, stern, and mute— 


nor does he at all resemble the effeminate, panther-like rajahs 
of whom so many portraits have been drawn by pen and 
il. He laughs at sea-sickness ; he delights in lawn-tennis ; 
ie" good at bicycling, and he is not too proud to drive 
through London on the top of an omnibus. He is as fear- 
less avd candid as a schoolboy in the expression of his likes 
and dislikes. He enjoys the sensation he makes, and whether 
it is himself or his diamonds which attract the admiration of the 
crowd, he is equally pleased. He does not like Cambridge. “ It 
may be perhaps that it is surrounded by a mathematical atmo- 
sphere which was too hard for my lungs to breathe.” The sister 
niversity delights him :—“ I like Oxford very much, and I will 
carry with me the best recollections of what I have seen and 
enjoyed there.” Like most persons with eyes and noses, he thinks 
that “ Woolwich is an extremely filthy and dirty place.” He likes 
Scotland, and thinks the Scotch very like his own people. His 
keen appreciation of the good ~- to be seen in England, and to 
be one imitated by himself in India, does not make him dis- 
the institutions, customs, and arts of his own country. He 
prefers “ Indian to European music, for the former is more ancient, 
more scientific, more complete as a science. The European music 
is something like a pen-and-ink sketch, exhibiting only broad out- 
lines, while a native Rag is like a complete picture, showing the 
minutest shades and colours to perfection.” He declares that the 
boys’ rooms at Haileybury College “ are not so comfortable as our 
rooms at Rajkot.” He did not think the Queen’s stables and 
horses any better than his own. He has a horror of pigeon-shoot- 
ing, and is indignant that it should have been introduced by Euro- 
ns into India “ as a sort of pastime.” Heis fond of the theatre, but 
e regrets that in Pinafore there is nothing instructive or improving, 
He gives enthusiastic praise to the performance of the Merchant 
of Venice at the Lyceum ; but he “was, however, not a little 
amused to see Shylock wearing his jumbia on the left side instead 
of on the right. Such a mistake would in India be considered 
an ugly one. The hilt is always kept on the left. Should it be 
worn otherwise, it would be considered among Eastern people 
that the wearer of the weapon was unacquainted with the use of 
it.” The Thakore is not at all sure that even in our games we 
are so superior to the Eastern world as we think ourselves, “The 
beauty of all Indian games is that they give > exercise to the 
body without costing much. They are remarkably cheap as com- 
pared to the English games, both outdoor and indoor, which are 
enormously expensive with all their paraphernalia. The game of 
billiards, for instance, must tax the purse to the tune of at least 
one thousand rupees, thus debarring common folks from indulging 
in it.” Even our cricket he considers but “a new edition of the 
*stick and ball’ which was a very favourite game in India in 
remote antiquity, and in which the renowned Krishna and his 
aymates are said to have taken a great delight.” If, when the 
ore speaks of more serious matters, his arguments do not 
always convince us, they are worth consideration coming from a 
person of his position and education. 

In my opinion [he writes] the Crown exercises little real aoe 
under the present British Constitution. The effect of this on the Indian 
mind is not of the healthiest. In the first place, the absentee Govern- 
ment is not very —— to the tradition-bound peuple of India. The 
people are proverbi ho but the vast number of the ignorant mass do 
not know who their Sovereign is. The Viceroys and Governors 


come and 


nM like meteors, and they leave the people in still greater bewilderment. 
hey want something to pour their phial of loyalty upon. An absentee 
Government has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. But, looki 

to the peculiarly loyal frame of mind of the people, how advantageous it 
would be, both for India and England, if the Queen-Empress were to re- 
move her residence from Windsor to Bombay or Calcutta! It would be 
the height of political wisdom if she did so. 

Les extrémes se touchent. The ery from “ our own island of the 
West” and from our Presidencies in the far East is the same, But 
alas! with all her power the Queen-Empress is not endowed with 
the privileges of Sir Boyle Roche's bird. On the subject of 
killing cows for food in India the Thakore speaks with straight- 
forward strength and earnestness. We have only space to quote 
the opening sentences of his eloquent protest :— 

To kill a cow is a very heinous sin. It is therefore no wonder that to 
kill thousands of cows for the sake of eating is to inflict a very deep wound 
in the heart of the Hindoo. Whatever be the English notion on this 
matter, it is politically wrong to allow cow-killing in India. I am sorry 
to find that the English rulers are engendering a iitter ill-feeling among 
the conquered races by this fault, which can easily be rectified, 


The Byculla Education Society Press deserves credit for the 
style in which it has brought out this interesting little book. It 
is only in — of the — names that we have discovered a few 


very pardonab. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES.* 


Tas latest volume of Mr. Lang's English Worthies series may be 
said to have made a certain innovation in the plan of such 
books, both as exemplified in the series itself and in the earlier 
one of Mr. Morley’s English Men of Letters. All the persons 
hitherto commemorated in either have been persons of whose 
personality and history, as well as of whose work, there was 
something considerable to be said. With Jonson we come into 
a ditferent field of literary biography. Even with the material 
(uncontrolled for the most part, and exceedingly subjective) of 
the famous Drummond conversations, there is not stulf for an 
actual life of Ben Jonson that without talkee-talkee could fill 
twenty, let alone two hundred, crown octavo pages. We know, 
of course, that Ben was (with the companion influence of Donne, 
to which Mr. Symonds allows rather too little credit) the chief 
decider of poetical neophytes in their vocation for the first half of 
the seventeenth century. We know (though Mr. Symonds has 
not taken much notice of the fact) that, thanks to the influence of 
Waller upon St. Evremond, the grand siécle of French literature, 
and through it the European world, knew something of Jonson 
when Shakspeare had not even attained to the honour of bei 
regarded as a British Ennius. We know that Dryden, h 
oblivious of his own just and monumental eulogy of the greater. 
poet, regarded Jonson as the greatest dramatist among his own 
rs. But of Jonson’s own life and ways, putting aside. 

the laudations of his “sons” and the one-sided and very un- 
methodical indications of the Drummond notes, we know not 
much more than we know of Fletcher's and Massinger’s, Dekker’s 
and Webster’s—that is to say, next to nothing at all. It was there- 
fore impossible for Mr. Symonds to make a book out of Ben Jonson 
in the ordinary biographico-critical fashion of these monographs. 
What he has done is the only thing possible in the circumstances, 
He has, by dint of extract and elaborate literary analysis, made 
the Works supply the deficiency of the Life. The only objection 
to this that we know of is that the book becomes more than ever 
iterary wa. not enough in the bi ical for a general 
reader ; it still not enough to who is really 
desirous of studying Ben from going direct to his works ; while for 
apy one who goes direct to the work there is too much extract and 
analysis in it. We say this in no depreciatory spirit, for Mr. 
Symonds has simply accepted the defects of his subject. He 
could not in such a book have dealt with it in any other way, 
which may be a good reason for not dealing with it at all, but 
none for quarrelling with the handling of a prescribed matter. 

Indeed, the book makes, to those who can read with understand- 
ing—that is to say, to those who are well acquainted with Ben 
Jonson already—a very interesting book. It is, perhaps, the 
fullest treatment of anything like the same kind that has yet been 
accorded by any well-practised and experienced man of letters to 
any Elizabethan dramatist except Shakspeare. Whether Mr. 
Symonds altogether sympathizes with Ben may be doubted. He 
is almost measureless in his encomiums on Volpone, the Italian 
subject of which touches his own chief studies; but he is much 
more restrained in his praises of what we venture to think the far 
finer play of The Alchemist, where, and perhaps where only, 
Jonson's ed sock is fitted on the s of absolutely live 
men and women. Even in the Italian Renaissance Volpone 
would have been a more or less improbable, if not impossible, 
person ; for, granting his vices, he never would have been guilty 
of the folly which brought him to grief. The characters of 
the fortune-hunters are, as Mr. Symonds fully admits, 


passion theory. The incident on 


tions of the t 
which the whole play turns, the concealment of Bonario by 
Mosea, has been allowed by the most partial critics tu be un- 


justified and unjustifiable. How different is Zhe Alchemist! 
ere we have the solid English life which Jonson had observed 
* English Worthi Edited Andrew Lang. Ben Jonson, 

J. A. Symonds. Luton: Macmillan & Ca.” 1886. By 
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so narrowly, rendered as exactly as in Bartholomew Fair itself, 
but with a dramatic completeness, an exaltation above mere farce, 
and a comparative freedom from mere coarseness which Jonson 
nowhere reached. Subtle, Doll, and Face could only have been 
made more thoroughly alive by one friend of Jonson’s, and as for 
Abel Drugger we really do not know that Shakspeare himself 
could have improved him. Mr. Symonds has given an excellent 
account of the contemporary justification of the “lunes” of Sir 
Epicure Mammon, but he does not seem to us quite to appreciate 
the perfect poetical reality of the character—the fact that Jonson 
here did what he too often failed to do, and fused the results of 
his laborious learning and his pregnant wit thoroughly in the fire 
of poetical fancy. Another oe So which Mr. Symonds seems to 
us to be hardly just is Every “Man in his Humour; he will not 
include it in the masterpieces, bao, 6 he grants it a kind of 
proxime accessit ; he will not, despite his ample space, give it the 
same analysis that he accords not a to the two towering 
works just mentioned, but to The Silent Woman and to 
Bartholomew Fair. Yet the different characters if not the entire 
scheme of what Mr. Symonds calls “ this lively comedy” (a fair 
description for Middleton’s Blurt Master Constable, or Field’s 
Amends for Ladies) equal anything of their kind out of Shakspeare, 
and excel anything out of Fletcher, Congreve, or Sheridan for 
racy oddity of imagination and memorable distinctness of phrase. 
Master Stephen, Master Matthew, Kitely, Bobadil, Knowell, and 
even Brainworm (though in him some of Jonson’s besetting faults 
ame in) rise above the multitude of Elizabethan characters, if 
not like Teneriffe or Atlas, at any rate like good authentical moun- 
tains by the lowest orographical calculation. 

However, all this, it may be said, and not unjustly, is only the 
difference of one man’s opinion from another man’s. We have 
much pleasure in caving that Mr. Symonds's account of Jonson’s 
life is sufficient, and his account of his works distinctly stimulating. 
In the former he has incorporated not merely the results of Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s ferretings in the Middlesex Session Rolls anent the 
Jonson-Spencer duel, but has given an interesting account of 
researches of his own into Jonson's armorial bearings which 
almost settle the question of the poet's connexion with the Annan- 
dale Johnstones, It is an unfortunate necessity, where so large a 
part of a book is occupied with criticism pure and simple, that 
criticism of the book should in its turn become of a somewhat 
westhetic rather than dogmatic character. The points on which 
our own aisthesis disagrees with that of Mr. Symonds are not 
mearly so many as those on which we agree with him. He does 
well to dwell on the manifold beauties of The New Inn, that 
unlucky play which was utterly damned, thereby eliciting from 
the author the vigorous but perhaps unwise advice to himself to 
leave “ the loathed .” We do not agree with him in his 
unfavourable estimaie of the Sad , as compared with the 
Faithful dess, but that is one of the unavoidable differ- 
ences. He is entirely right in dismissing almost with scorn the 
absurd tions of jealousy of Shakspeare which were made 
by some dullards of last century, and which Gifford’s tre- 
mendous refutation has perhaps perpetuated by its very elabora- 
tion and acrimony. If he does not, to our thinking, quite do 
justice to Jonson's lyrical work, to his general poetical faculty, or to 
the very in i ng prose style and matter of the Discoveries, every 
competent critic will agree with him in his objection that all the 
pisy® from the greatest to the least, are rather extraordinarily 

and ingenious constructions than living wholes, that the 
breath of life seems to have been somehow or other refused them, 
and that a sentiment of admiration rather than of transport is the 
sentiment which rare Ben generally excites. “ Drink to me only 
with thine 7. and the frenzy of Sir Epicure, we confess, 
transport us, but that may be an individual phenomenon. 

There are some minor matters in which we could have wished 
Mr. Symonds’s treatment altered. The gradual of 
his style which has been for some ey perceptible, and the 

that improvement, are 
both here very noticeable. But there is one which we 
own strikes us as a very unhappy relapse into the older and worse 
‘ways :— 

Indeed, when we com Ben Jonson’s blank verse style with that of 
‘the least of his we seem to be a sound sub- 
stantial edifice of the Palladian manner, the front of Whitehall, for 
example. Whereas Massinger reminds us of the intricacies of Sansovino, 
trchitecture of wild green woods Ford of glittering Coriathien colonnades, 
archi wi othian coionna 
Webster of vanlted crypt, Heywood of homely manor-houses on our 
English countryside, Marlowe of masoned clouds, and Marston in his 
Detter moments of the fragmentary vigour of a Roman ruin. 

‘What conceivable edification does this torrent of architectural 
similes give, not to mention that, as any one can see, Mr. Symonds 
is thinking not at all of the style of these authors, but of their 
subjects? What would he think were we to say that Marlowe 
reminds us of Burgundy, Fletcher of Chateau Yquem, Cyril 
Tourneur of Hollands with red peppers dissolved in it, Webster of 
“ Black Strap,” Sy wee of exceptionally home-made wine, 
and Shakspeare of Sixty-four Latour in quite perfect condition ? 
We “e that we never thought of the parallel till we began 
the . last sentence, that we could give excellent reasons for each of 
the com and that we think them all quiteabsurd. Again, 
—_— his faults; but does it not jar a little to find Mr. 
John Addi Symonds describing another and a glorious John 
as “ impudently confessing his mean and servile aims”? In two 
instances we are rather surprised to find a writer, whose study of 


the period, as his Predecessors of Shakspeare proves, has certainly 
not been limited to Jonson, omitting to seize the o unity of 
striking and in one case necessary contrast. Especially after Dryden’s 
that Mr. Symonds, having plenty of space, s ortly com 

that piece with The (what can 
shown) how every shred of internal as well as of external evidence 
goes to prove Jonson’s as much the more original as it is the 
better play. Again, a page would not have been wasted on a 


similar comparison between The Poetaster and Satiromastir, a — 


comparison as instructive as anything of the kind that we know. 
Lastly, without  pategreney to speak for Craven and Ireland 
scholars in general, we can only express profound astonishment at 
the following passage :— 


For the pedantry we have to listen to an old shepherd of Sherwood 
discoursing familicely of 


What they call 
The lovers’ scriptures, Heliodores or Tatii 
Longi, Eustathii, Prodromi, 


scholar. 


The two names are, we su , the two last, for how any one 
having the slightest pretensions to call himself a scholar can be 
— of the authors of the Zthiopica, of Leucippe and 

litophon, and of Daphnis and Chloe, we do not pretend to know. 
A somewhat greater license of ignorance may be perhaps allowed 
in reference to the curious B ee rhapsody, or, as it calls itself, 
drama,” of Hysmine and Hysminias, em to the wooden iambics 
of Theodorus Prodromus, But if Craven and Ireland scholars do 
not so much as recognize the names of their authors, we shall 
venture to suggest, with some jealousy for the konour of Oxford, 
that the names of future examiners for the Craven and the Ireland 
had better be sharply scrutinized. At any rate Mr. Symonds, by 
this unlucky remark, has somewhat weakened the force of his 
own perfectly just panegyric on Jonson’s erudition. However, if 
he has really not read Eustathius, he has something pleasant before 
him, long-winded as is that early euphuist and eccentric as is his 
Greek occasionally. Turning to whom, and reading afresh how 
Hysminias tells us, when he saw his beloved by the well, mpis fv 
kateréraca, kat rod modds rod “Epwros 
fv mrepév, with a hundred other Pretty 
passages of the same kind, and thinking how charmingly Jonson 
would have Englished them, we feel quite amiable and disposed 
to forgive and pity Mr. Symonds for not having read this pleasant 
work of the extreme classical Decadence (let us confess that as for 
Theodorus Prodromus, we never could get right through him 
ourselves), and to thank him for having put before an obstinate 
generation which will not read for itself a full-length portrait of 
the life and work of a great and characteristic Fagitshmen in 
whom there was no sign of decadence at all. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HUTCHINSON—VOL. IL* 


ig publication of these additional passages from the Diary and 
Letters of the unfortunate Governor of Massachusetts can- 
not, we fear, be correctly characterized except by one ungenial 
epithet. The new volume has evidently cost its editor not a little 
trouble in the way of padding and otherwise, and it would be 
strange indeed if from these jottings of the exile’s last years there 
were not to be gathered some instruction and entertainment. But 
the book is superfluous. With the aid of a little judicious com- 
ion, especially in the opening chapters, room might have been 
ound in original volume for extracts sufficient to illustrate 
“Governor” Hutchinson’s experiences in the sad closing years 
of his honourable career. For it must be remembered that the 
first volume published by the Governor’s great-grandson (and 
published, to do the latter justice, without much expectation 
of a continuation of the work being ever undertaken by him) 
reached as far as the iar 1775, and that during the remaini 
five years of Thomas Hutchinson's life he virtually exerci 
no influence at all upon the course of the American struggle, 
which had by that time passed into the phase of open war. 
Even early in 1778, when Lord North propounded his plan of 
accommodation, Hutchinson was not consulted on the subject 
and indeed was only acquainted with the scheme by 
Hardwicke the day before the Prime Minister communicated it to 
Parliament, Yet it seems not to have struck him as altogether 
hopeless, more = he had heard that it was favoured 
by the King :—*“ He does not like the dismembering his Empire, 
but he wants to be quiet, and to enjoy his small circle of happiness 
in Buckingham House.” During these gloomy years, ra in 
which military and administrative Secmuitesien surely the 
selection of capable officers is one of the most important functions 
of an administration—brought about the loss of the colonies, 
Governor Hutchinson was really nothing more than a looker-on. 
He remained in London, not, it appears, from choice, but from a 
sense of expediency; when he thought of retiring from town he 
had been judiciously advised: “ Remain in oculis civium if you 
have anything to hope for yourself or family, You will be forgot. 
* The Diary and Letters of his E. Thomas Hutchi: £3q., $c. 
§c. Compiled from the still remaining ing in the 
session of his descendants by Peter Orlando Hutchinson, one of his great- 
grandsons, Vol. II. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1886, _ 
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in the country.” He had been promised that he should be no 
sufferer by the discontinuance of his commission of Governor, 
when, in accordance with the wishes of the Home Government, 
he had come over at a critical season on leave of absence, and that 
some distinguishing mark should be shown him of the Royal 
robation. The former promise was very honourably kept; to 
latter he perhaps loo forward less eagerly, after the 

mal losses entailed upon him by the Rebellion, which at the 

it could only be recovered in a more or less remote future. He 
‘was more intent upon providing for his children, and had to go 
through some of isappointments inseparable from all such 
suits when seeking a place under Government for his youngest 
son, till the young man’s death diminished his cares by adding to 
his sorrows. He continued during these years to be treated with 


invariable respect by those in authority. III. usually took 
occasion at Court to say a word to him on his concerns or on 
American affairs ; only once he records that the King passed him 
without speaking, and another time that the observation 


was “a cold day”; “for considering the multitude of persons he 
has to speak to, it’s very excusable to make the weather the subject 
of some of them.” With Lord Hillsborough the Governor seems 
to have been on tolerably intimate terms, and he enjoyed the 
hospitality of both Lord Mansfield and Lord Hardwicke. At his 
own house the society appears to have been chiefly American, 
more spree Mpeg e evacuation of Boston had filled London 
with his friends and fellow-citizens. ‘We Americans,” he writes 
already in February 1776, shortly before this influx, “ are oy 
here, and very cheap. Some of us at first coming are apt to thi 
ourselves of importance, but other people do not think so, and few, 
if any of us, are much consulted or inquired after.” Gradually the 
inevitable ebb set in, and in the summer of 1778 some Shouse 
Hutchinson informs his brother Elisha that “ it is now me & 
rare thing to meet a Yankee in the Park.” The Governor's friends 
and relatives were settling in different of the country; his 
son-in-law, Chief Justice Oliver, from whose Diary the editor of 
the present volume favours us with long extracts, selecting 
Birmingham as the place of his retreat, But the Governor lingered 
on, only varying his residence at the West-end of town by occa- 
sional country visits, and seeing things go from bad to worse, 
and “ Burgoyning” become a verb of repeated application, By 
this time the presence was tolerated in London of a different kind 
of Bostonians from the unlucky refugees whom the be: packet 
had brought to Falmouth three yearsearlier. Besides John Temple, 
a nage who, as the suspected betrayer of the Governor's 
weak letters, had played so sinister a part in his career, and 
who now over in d on a of 
mission, “ with carriages, and thirty or forty ages, he and hi 
family taking up the cabin, and Lord Bute’s son and other officers 
of: wos in the steerage,” there were now in town three Americans— 
“ Jos. Cordis, Oliver Smith, and Wm. Greene, son of Rufus 
Greene, all from Boston, and professed subjects of the new State.” 
These free and independent citizens, es poor Hutchinson indignantly 
notes, were not afraid to “ appear publickly, avow their prin- 
ciples, and no notice is taken of them, when the estates of all 
such as have left America and taken shelter in England are con- 
fiscated by Acts of Government, and their persons are liable to 
be imprisoned, and perhaps worse treated if they return.” His 
mortification at the course of events which he was helpless either 
to stem or sway combined with private griefs (the loss of a 
daughter had preceded that of his youngest son, which “ almost 
overcame him”) and with broken health to de his spirits. 
On February 1, 1780, he had begun the seventh volume of his 
Diary with the words :— 


The of returning to America and laying my bones in the land 
of m athers for four geome generations—and if I add the mother 
of W. H. (William Hutchinson, who a to America in 1634, and 
took his widowed mother with him), it will make five—is less than it has 


ever been. God grant me a composed mind, submissive to His will ; and 
may I be thankful that I am not reduced to those straits, which many 
others are, and have been. 

He was already in a very delicate condition when he read in the 
Morning Chronicle the speech in which Charles Fox expressed a 
hope that the office of Secretary of State for America would be 
abolished, that the salaries to the Governors of the Colonies 
which had now declared themselves ndent would cease, and 
“above all, the pension to a late Governor, Mr. Hutchinson, 
that firebrand source of the American disputes.” Thomas 
Hutchinson was not a great man, nor is.it n because of 

‘the obloquy with which his name has been mischievously or 
malignantly covered, to consider either his insight or his steadfast- 
‘ness as exceptional. But there is something worthy of genuine 
respect, as well as of cordial sympathy, in the refleetion which he 
appends to his record of Fox’s ungenerous vehemence : 

Happy should I be if I could as well acquit myself for all other 


‘of my conduct through life, as for the part I have taken in this 
‘He died about two months afterwards, on on | } 1780. 
The editor apologizes for rg | anticipated his account of his 
eae a death in his first volume “at what is mani- 
y the wrong place,” and pleads among other reasons which 
led him to adopt this course, that he had no expectation that “the 
first volume would succeed well enough to furnish inducements to 
undertake another.” We cannot allow the validity of the excuse 
any more than we can pardon Mr. P. O. Hutchinson for having 
reserved his account of the Governor's ancestry, which is any- 


thing but pellucid, for his last chapter of all. He might have 


parts 
con- 


ived that the very considerable interest justly excited by 
is original publication was due to the personal connexion of 
Governor Hutchinson with events of high historical significance, 
and to the impression which that publication has contributed 
not a little to deepen, that the American loyalists have re- 
ceived the hardest of measure at the hands of modern Ameri- 
can historians. But the Governor, as we hinted above, was not 
distinguished by any —_ statesmanlike qualities, and was alto- 
gether deficient in intellectual fertility. Thus, though he did not 
approve of the Stamp Act, he confesses that he “never had seen 
an opportunity since the repeal of it when Government could have 
conceded to the claims of America without admitting their prin- 
ciple of total independence.” He was therefore practically 
to the British Ministry as an adviser, and during the progress of 
the conflict ceased to play any part in it whatever, Of a pamphlet 
which he published in November 1776, prom by “a desire to 
expose, and as faras may be to frustrate, the very criminal de- 
signs of the leaders of his Majesty’s deluded unhappy American 
subjects,” unfortunately no traces remain, Such interest as the 
later years of his Diary might have possessed could, therefore, 
only have lain in his comments upon the course of affairs or in 
those incidental ta in which few diaries and letters, at all 
events of the eighteenth century, are happily altogether deficient. 
We are not aware that there is anything new in the brief notes 
contained in the present volume concerning the successive events 
in the course of the war. At first the interest centres upon 
Boston, from which the Governor is “always wishing, and yet. 
always afraid to hear”; which Lord Dartmouth had ordered 
General Howe to quit, but which Lord George Germaine, when 
he succeeded to Lord Dartmouth’s office, had ordered the General 
tohold. The latter orders never arrived, and there seems to have 
been some bungling about the ship which carried or was to 
them across. The later tions of General Howe—whom, with 
his brother, Lord Howe, Hutchinson holds responsible for the un- 
necessary prolongation of the war—are criticized with much open- 
ness, but without any particular incisiveness of detail. Of the 
a of public opinion in England on the American question 

r. Hutchinson was still less specially qualified to judge; he has, 
however, some shrewd incidental remarks. We are remin 
him of the fact, a very significant one in the history of Engli 
party government, that on the American question what was still 
occasionally called the Country party—namely, the independent 
country gentlemen—took the same view as the Court party. And, 
though a Dissenter himself (a circumstance which, if we remember 
right, he had to explain to the King at some length), he notes that 
in England “the Dissenters were favourers of the American 
revolt, without entering into the merits of it. As by far the 
— part of the Americans were Dissenters themselves, the 

issenters in England seem for that reason to wish well to their 
civil dissensions also.” 

Governor Hutchinson, though himself an historical author and 
complimented with an Oxford honorary degree, seems to have 
come little into contact with men of letters ; while with politicians 
his intercourse was naturally restricted to those on the Govern- 
ment side. There are one or two interesting references to Burke, 
and to Chatham, whom he cordially hated; and he notes the in- 
visibility of Lord Bute, upon whom neither he, nor even the 
Bishop of London, had ever so much as cast eyes. As a curiosity 
may be cited his grave remark that two Irish Lord-Lieutenants 
“do not seem to have been appointed from anything very shining 
in their characters. It is said much depends upon their Secre- 
taries. The two last ... were made Koights of the Bath upon 
their return.” 

Of mere gossip there is little in Thomas Hutchinson's Diary. 
He had little “relish” for routs, and had reason enough, quite 
apart from the general character of his training, to take li 4 wwe 
the serious side. The fashions of an age are, however, in some 
matters more powerful than any influence of training; and we find 
this staid and serious father calmly recording that his daughter 
attended the trial of the Duchess of Kingston—Foote’s Duchess— 
“ from between 7 and 8 in the morning till 6 or 7 in the evening.” 
A page or two further on, the diarist enters a series of anecdotes 
imparted to him by Lord Hillsborough, concerning the amours of 
the D. of G.—Junius’s Duke—and Nancy Parsons; and elsewhere 
ne not wholly about the famous 
* Po echam,” and the very tragic affaire > @ 
from the chequered biography of Lo Sandwich, oped 
these Mr. P. O, Hutchinson, as in duty bound, furnishes 
the necessary elucidations; he must, however, be considered as 

eorge Gordon, with the consequences of which Governor 
Hutchinson's death nearly coincided in date, but to which he 
stood in no relation at all. The editor of his Diary, 
however, thinks himself called upon to discuss, not only Lord 
George Gordon, but the Duke of Richmond, and the motion for 
manhood suffrage which the Duke at this time brought before the 
House of Lords. 

Altogether, Mr. P. 0. Hutchinson, whose enthusiasm and 
assiduity appropriately rewarded by the success of his earlier 
volume, must be said to have umed in no slight measure u 
the goodwill of its readers. rightly saw that he could not 
publish in full the four volumes of his ancestor's Diary which 
remained unused, and yet the selection made by him, 
supplemented by extracts from the Governor's letter-book, and 
from Chief Justice Oliver’s Diary, seems to have fallen short of 
his conception of proper or proportionate magnitude. He has 
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accordingly interspersed his volume with comments and anecdotes 
of his own, for some of which we are at a loss to account, except 
on the double hypothesis that he enjoys a high local, or at least 
domestic, celebrity as a retailer of anecdotes, and that he thinks 
any anecdote concerning the Hutchinson family, down to these 
latter days, worth printing. To avoid misapprehension, we may 
say that we do not include among these anecdotes, which ought 
to have remained such in the strict sense of the word, the circum- 
stances of the birth of the editor’s father, which are certainly 
sufficiently remarkable. He was born on the day before the 
Boston refugees set sail for Nantasket ; he had to make the thirty- 
five days’ voyage to Falmouth without a drop of milk during the 
weal semen he arrived much emaciated, so that his life was 
generally despaired of ; and he survived nine months—and sevent 
years. After interlarding his text with stories in comparison wi 
which the above has every claim to be considered thrilling, our 
editor, following the advice of “a practical printer” and certain 
illustrious precedents which would have been more honoured by the 
breach of their usage, briskly brings his readers up with a “ Well, 
where are we?” Without specifying any of these insertions, we 
must take leave to protest against this button-holing style of 
editing, of which, so far as we remember, there was far less in the 
iginal volume. 

e conclude by merely referring to the unpleasant matter men- 
tioned by Mr. P. O. Hutchinson—and, we are bound to say, treated 
with both good temper and good taste—in his preface. In his earlier 
volume he had spoken with just astonishment of the communica- 
tion, unauthorized, so far as he knew, by any member of his 
family, in Mr. Bancroft’s name, to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society of an extremely interesting portion of his distinguished 
ancestor's memoirs. The communication had not been kept a 
secret ; on the con , he was requested through a connexion of 
his family resident at Boston to oblige the Society by comparing 
the proof-sheets of the extract with the original MS. in his 
ag and he was informed that it had been copied by 

r. Rives, Secretary of the United States Legation when Mr. 
Everett was Minister at the Court of St. James. The explanation 
since given is that the Diary had been lent by the Rev. J. 
Hutchinson, a grandson of the governor, who then had the custody 
of it, to Mr. Everett, whom he had met at the Duke of Sutherland’s 
house; and a letter is extant from Mr. Everett to his wife, in 
which he informs her that Mr. Hutchinson had sent him, “to read, 
a part of his grandfather's private journal.” The officers of the 
usetts Historical Society are of opinion, as quoted by Mr. 
P. O. Hutchinson, “ that Mr. Everett, although he had no written 
ag to have a copy taken of that portion of the Diary loaned 
im, it is more than probable that he had a verbal one, or to that 
effect.” With this explanation, which by the censorious may be 
held to halt in something besides grammar, the matter must be 
left to rest. Mr. P. O. Hutchinson justly, and yet, we think, 
under the circumstances handsomely, exonerates both Mr. Rives 
and Mr. Bancroft from all blame in the transaction. It is a case, 
as he observed in his earlier volume, not identical with the famous 
mystery concerning his grea’ ndfather’s letters, and one may 
readily believe that the late Mr. Everett, if questioned on the 
ae, would have been more explicit than it suited Dr, Franklin 
to 


THE AUTHORIZED GUIDE TO THE TOWER.* 


GUIDE to the Tower of London that is at once comprehen- 
sive, accurate, and cheap has long been felt to be a public 
want. It is the common fate of handbooks that they should, 
like superfluous veterans, become more eloquent of the wants of 
@ past generation than responsive to the requirements of the 
it. In these days of assiduous research the march of time 

may be said to be accompanied by more of the sunshine of revela- 
tion than the gathering clouds of oblivion. Perhaps the most 
ular source of information with visitors to the Tower is Harrison 
Ainsworth’s delightful romance, illustrated with Cruikshank’s 
masterly designs. Yet this work is by no means responsible for 
all the fallacies connected with the history of the building that 
receive almost universal acceptation. A Guide, therefore, written 
to date, is certainly opportune. Rightly to estimate the task 
which Mr, Loftie has undertaken, it is necessary to bear in 
mind its twofold nature. On the one hand, there are the em- 
barrassing records of history and archeology, and on the other 
the multifarious objects that call for explicit and separate descrip- 
tion. These form tively the spiritual and corporeal elements 
of the visual show. To combine these in just proportions within 
the limitations of a portable handbook obviously demands the 
nicest exercise of knowledge and skill. The more complete the 
uipment of the writer, the more profound must be his perception 

of the difficulties before him. Any excess in either direction must 
injuriously affect the work as a whole. If an archeologist, he 
will be tempted to disturb the desired equipoise by excursions in 
his own icular field ; if an historian, he will be not less liable 
toerr. The a Se of both capacities in Mr. Loftie 
has mainly contributed to the efficiency of the new Authorized 
Guide. plan of that portion of the work which forms the 


* Authorized Guide to the Tower of London. By W. J. Loftie, 
B.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations and Plans. London: Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1886. 

The Same. Abridged. 


guide proper accords with the routine observed by visito 
omitting at the same time no portion of the building or object 
interest at present excluded from the round of Sas The 
advantages of this plan need no demonstration. The conspicuous 
ability shown in all that pertains to the practical utility of an 
itinerary can perhaps be only fully appreciated by the visitor with 
the Guide in hand. Every individual object that is noteworthy 
in the interesting progress from the Middle Tower, through the 
White Tower, on to Tower Green, is described in concise and ex- 
pressive language, and we conclude the journey with a profitable 
sense of our Guide’s admirable epitome. Any one who has once 
visited the Tower may, with the help of Mr. Loftie’s little book, 
invoke once more the whole of the compiex scene without ex- 
wap wey J physical fatigue, so vividly is it portrayed in these pages. 
he Guide itself is prefaced by a brief historical sketch, and con- 
cludes with an architectural description of the building and a 
series of biographical notices, arranged alphabetically, of the most 
eminent persons imprisoned in the Tower. These most valuable 
adjuncts to a popular guide are distinguished by the skilful con- 
centration of material that is a prominent characteristic.of Mr. 
Loftie’s work. The illustrative plans and woodcuts are well 
executed, and will doubtless be valued by readers, as they form 
trustworthy delineations of the principal aspects of the building. 


As befits a popular Guide, the book is issued at popular prices in 
two woe complete Guide at sixpence, and an abridgment at 
one penny. 


TACTICAL STUDIES FROM THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR.* 


1 tactics do not altogether change every ten years, according 
to a favourite but very hyperbolical statement of Napoleon, it 
is nevertheless obvious that many tactical theories and problems 
must undergo considerable moditications after every campaign of 
importance. - The latest struggle of this kind watched with keen 
technical interest by military men of all nations was the Russian 
invasion of Turkey; but it would be rash to surmise on that ac- 
count that conscientious and critical studies of the Franco-German 
war should in any way be now considered out of date. Indeed 
one of the most curious features, from the purely military point of 
view, of the more recent contest between Russians and Turks, is 
the fact that the former seem to have failed to profit by the prac- 
tical lessons afforded by the Franco-German war, especially con- 
cerning the proper utilization of cavalry, the combined action of 
artillery, the value of long-range fire, and the imperative necessity 
in modern warfare of substituting everywhere “ fire ” to “ shock” 
tactics. On all these important questions the experiences of the 
last European war are mere repetitions of the previous one, point- 
ing, although in a less forcible manner, to the same direction. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the events of 1870 may still 
be looked upon as the fittest examples for the critical study of 
strategy and tactics, more especially that series of hotly contested 
battles which, with the capitulation of Sedan, formed the first 
phase of the campaign. 

The literature on this most wonderful chapter of military his- 
tory is, of course, very vast, but, as a rule, somewhat prolix, and 
dealing with many questions, political or sentimental, which do not 
necessarily interest the student. Captain F. G. Stone’s Tactical 
Studies from the Franco-German War, recently added by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul to their list of military works, bears exclusively on 
technical points, and gives a clear and exhaustive account of the 
battles of Worth and Spicheren, Mars-la-Tour, Gravelotte, and 
Sedan. This selection, says the author, is made “ with a view to 
bringing prominently forward the conduct of great battles in 
modern times, under conditions which are in each case illustrative 
of the application of tactical principles to almost every conceivable 
situation in which a General or Staff Officer is like to find himself 
placed.” Captain Stone is still a very young officer, but he has 
seen service, distinguished himself at the Staff College, and 
is now a Professor. of Fortification; and, though the above 
statement seems somewhat vast, extreme conscientious- 
ness and intelligence displa throughout his work renders it 
undoubtedly one that will more than welcome to all stu- 
dents of tactics and military history. It pre-eminently 
the first requisite in a technical work, a carefully-planned and 
methodical arrangement. All strategical considerations are treated 
separately in an introductory chapter, containing a succinct diary 
of the war between the 6th and the 31st of August, and embracing 
the separate operations of the three German armies from the defeat 
of Macmahon at Worth to the surrender of the French Emperor 
at Sedan. This arrangement allows of the tactical questions bei 
studied in a systematic manner, which cannot fail to be appreciated 
by the Page reader, who in most works of this kind is obliged 
to sift for himself the technical matter from an excess of extra- 
neous writing. Stirring incidents and gallant deeds, however 
attractive to the non-professional public, can only be considered as 
padding in military treatises. Captain Stone, who has visited on 
many occasions every battle-field he describes, seems also to have 
undertaken the usually neglected task of verifying tn propria 

son@ the statements and conclusions of previous writers. He 
to adopted the excellent plan, not only of treating every engage- 


* Tactical Studies from the Franco-German War of 1870-71. By 
Captain F. Gleadowe Stone, R.A., Graduate of the Staff College, Instructor 
of Fortification at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1886, 
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ment under separate heads, but of dividing in his disquisition the 
comments from the mere narrative. This is a system which, con- 
sidering the uncertain development and the immense to 
phical extent of modern actions, cannot be too highly praised. 

Considering the immense extent of ground covered nowadays 
in the course of a great battle, owing to the necessities of modern 
“ fire-tactics,” most of the leading points of interest in modern 
warfare might almost be illustrated by one only; but — 
every important engagement certain principles remain pre-eminently 
salient. The clear discrimination of eeeee salient principles adds 
much to the value of the summary and comments with which the 
author concludes his descriptions. 

For instance, the battles of Wirth and Spicheren, which ended 
in the complete defeat of MacMahon's army, had the all-important 
strategical result of utterly dividing the troops at Strasburg from 
those around Metz, thus destroying the co-operation of Bazaine 
with MacMahon ; and, among other tactical principles, they illustrate 
the disadvantage and possible danger of allowing advanced guard 
engagements to entail that of the main body, before the com- 
pletion of the commander-in-chief's arrangements. “If the battle 
of Worth,” remarks Captain Stone, “had heen fought on the day 
fixed by the Crown Prince (namely, on the 7th, not the 6th, of 
August) in all human probability MacMahon would have ceased 
to play any part in the subsequent operations.” As for Spicheren, 
“we see throughout the battle the German troops hurried into 
action as fast as they arrived on the field, irrespective of the 
division or corps to which they belonged, and irrespective equally 
of any well-considered plan of battle. It was only owing to the 
perfect decentralization throughout of the German army that such 
an action as that of Spicheren was possible without the direst con- 
fusion and disaster resulting therefrom.” The combats of the 
Stiftwald and the Rotherberg at Spicheren will perhaps remain a 
classical example of the dangers attendant on a misunderstanding 
of the defensive value of hill-sides—an example, indeed, which 
should have saved us from at least one unpardonable disaster in 
our South African expeditions. 

Whilst describing and commenting on the ments in which, 
from the 14th to the 19th of August, Bazaine’s army was thrown 
back on Metz, it is perhaps a pity that Captain Stone should not 
have thought it worth while to enter into the same copious and 
accurate details concerning the action at Colombey, which afforded 
such a good instance of that critical operation, the passage of an 
important river in presence of the enemy. 

la-Tour is treated by the writer with the clearest dis- 
crimination, with a view chiefly to showing the hazardousness of 
flank marches in the vicinity of a concentrated enemy, and all the 
disadvantages resulting from a neglect to keep touch with the 
enemy. It was this neglect, in great measure, which prevented 
the ie from seizing the advantage during the unavoidable 
flank march of their foes. Of the more truly tactical points 
illustrated by this series of actions, the most striking are the great 
results obtained by the independent employment of artillery, often 
unsupported and in masses, when boldly pushed to the front, and 
the use of cavalry as a reserve when aay handkd. The 
battle of Gravelotte, on the other hand, bri forward more 
forcibly than any other in the war the enormous advantages 
accruing from the judicious adaptation of naturally strong posi- 
tions to the purpose of hasty field- works, 

The skilful employment of artillery in masses formed also the 
main feature of the great actions round Sedan, and of the minor 
ones the uselessness of the brilliant cavalry charges of the French, 
and the obstinate character of the village-fighting for the pos- 


session of points dapput, are the most characteristic. 
Alt as a series of illustrations of the “art of being the 
stronger at the right time,” either in numbers or in position, the 


five battles so tersely criticized by Captain Stone may perha 

said to afford, in accordance with his announced purpose, all the 
requisite variety. Nothing but praise can be bestowed on the 
numerous folding-maps and sketches interspersed throughout the 
work, showing the positions of the contending forces on the dif- 
ferent days and at various hours of the day; they are most ex- 
cellent of their kind, complete as to all requisite topographical 
details when intended to illustrate tactical operations, and shorn 
of all irrelevant indications when referring to strategic movements. 
The book is dry, but of that dryness which secures the maximum 
of wholesome and nourishing materials in small com It is 
easy, moreover, to perceive that its solid terseness, in the constant 
suppression of spontaneous encomiums which the gallantry of the 
French troops in a hopeless struggle against the overwhelming 
———ae of German organization and strategy might naturally 


, is deliberate. 

The most sincere appreciation of RA gr work shows itself in a 
regret at its shortness. We only wish that Captain Stone had 
extended his studies to some of the operations of the second and 
very different phase of this gigantic war—namely, the struggle of 
the Lpbevieed armies of France against the triumphant troops 
who had annihilated her ngland are 
mainly indebted to translations of Blume’s Operations from Sedan 
to the End of the War, and Wartensleben’s Operations of the 
South Army m 1871, for our information concerning this most in- 
structive era in tactical history. However valuable as historical 
records, these works, conducted on a less systematic plan than 
that of Captain Stone’s practical Studies, cannot be said to afford 
the same facilities for general deductions, or to prove of the same 
value to the military student. 


lar forces. We in 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


FN — ps is no disputing that the plot and incidents of The 
Phantom City bear a close resemblance to the plot and inci- 

dents of King Solomon's Mines. In each of them the hero, who 
tells the story in the first person, goes in search of an undiscovered 
but comparatively civilized country, and finds it after exciting 
adventures, A companion of one hero has false teeth and an eye- 
glass, and a companion of the other a false tooth and a glass eye, 
all of which utensils do good service by astonishing natives. Each 
hero becomes the trusted friend of a benevolent monarch, and each 
is the enemy of a powerful and revered personage, extremely old, 
wicked, and ugly, who comes to a horribleend when bent on murder. 
Whether these ideas, or any and which of them, were borrowed 
by Mr. Westall from Mr. Haggard, or by Mr. Haggard from Mr. 

estall, or by both gentlemen from some one who was unable 
to get the benefit of his own ingenuity, or whether it so hap- 
pened that similar original ideas suggested similar details to two 
different authors, may be left to literary resurrection-men to 
decide. To the public at large it is not of the least consequence 
how the resemblances came about, and, inasmuch as two amusing 
stories are better than one, the publication of The Phantom City 
need not cause to those whom such stories amuse anything but 
gratification. The locality selected by Mr. Westall for his undis- 
covered country is Central America, It is a pity that his volume 
does not include a map. The ordinary atlas leaves one in great doubt 
as to where Phantom-Land could be wedged in, and the geography, 
which is of some importance to the right comprehension of the 
story, is rather bewildering to follow. The filty pages of intro- 
duction, which tell how Dr. Carlyon came to make first an unsuc- 
cessful and then a successful endeavour to discover Phantom- 
Land, have little or no relevance to the main story, and, though 
they contain a rather pleasing account of a cyclone, might with 
advantage be eliminated altogether. The first attempt, which 
fails, is perhaps the best thing in the whole book. The account of 
the ruins in the forest and of the grisly catastrophe which drove 
Dr. Carlyon back to his ing-point—not without some start- 
ling adventures by the way—is really thrilling. The successful 
shooting of the falls of the Usamacinta on an amateur raft is 
too strong for any one who is familiar with the habits of even 
small cataracts, but then many people have had no practical 
experience of that sort, and stories of avowedly marvellous adven- 
tures have got to be taken as they are. The combination of 
ingenuity and good fortune which brings the Doctor at last to the 
city of his desire is, it may be, a still greater strain on the 
credulity of the reader; but the attack of the condors on the 
balloon is not only suggestive of the fictions of M. Jules Verne, 
but also unquestionably exciting. The inhabitants of the 
Phantom City are well enough done, and their relations to the 
volcano, which must be presumed to give to the volume its second 
title, are exceedingly picturesque. All this part of the story will 
be admitted, at least by the reader of average erudition, to be 
completely original. We trust, however, that Mr. Westall does 
not, as he asserts, really “reserve for another and more serious 
work an account of the history, religion, mythology, social 
economy, and political organization of this remarkable people.” 
He is poo capable of it, for the Lg era in the same year 
of such very different stories as Zhe Phantom City and Two 
Pinches of Snuff shows him to be an author of no common versa- 
tility. In the present work he has nearly, if not quite, followed 
the example set by Mr. Stevenson rather than that set by Mr. 
Haggard in almost altogether omitting to make use of the 
passion to which not only the human race but the literary genus 
novel owes its continued existence. 

Miss Christabel Coleridge has written an excellent novel, and 
not only so, but one which contains a situation of which little, if 
any, use has been made in prosaic fiction. It is the same as that 
imagined in Glenaveril, only more so, Two little boys are born 
who are doubly second cousins—their fathers being cousins, and 
their mothers also cousins. One of the fathers is an absconded 
scamp, and the other a prosperous barrister. The scamp's wife 
dies, and the barrister's wife nearly dies. In the consequent con- 
fusion an old woman mixes the babies, and before she has time to 
consider the matter calmly, falls downstairs and dies. Therefore 
not only does no one know which is which, but no one can ever 
ibly know. The barrister and his wife, after consideration, 
g them up equally as their own sons, not concealing from 
them or from their friends or relations the fact that one of the 
two is not really their son, but not insisting on the fact that he 
is the son of a fugitive swindler. In the course of time the fugitive 
returns, a reformed character, and involuntarily gives a certain 
amount of trouble; but he does not claim either Geoffrey or 
Alexander as his son, and presently goes off again to New Zealand, 
leaving a much as they were. Mrs. Leighton, the barrister's 
wife, from the moment when she fails to determine which of the 


* The Phantom City: a Volcanic Romance. By William Westall, 
Author of “Red Ryvington,” “Two Pinches of Snuff,” &c. London: 
Cassell & Co. 1886, 
A Near Relation. A Novel. By Christabel R. Coleridge, Author of 
ri Lady a “Hugh Crichton’s Romance,” &c. London: White & 
I 


A Statesman’s Love. By Emile Boucher. London: James Blackwood 
& Co. 1886. 


| 
| — 
|- On the Banks of the Dee: a Legend of Chester concerning the Fate 
Harold. Preserved in the Harleien MS. British Museum.” By Paral 
| Greene. London: White & Co. 1886, 


“volume of 465. It may well 
“works of genius being, of course, subject to no rule—that no 
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two month-old babies is her own, understanding that actual cer- 
tainty is out of the question, wisely resolves never to allow herself 
to form an opinion on the matter, and is rewarded by bringing up 
two affectionate and reasonably satisfactory sons instead of one. 


~The two young men themselves, however, and also the two fathers, 


do eventually form a decided opinion, in which they all four 
concur. It is based on exceedingly slender and inconclusive evi- 


‘dence; and, if we had to make a bet on the subject, we should 
“lay about 11 to 10 that they are wrong. Be this as it may, the 


story of which the doubt supplies the basis of the plot is very 
nice and introduces us to many and interesting 
peor and episodes. The loves of Geoffrey Leighton and Dulcie 


‘Fordham are rather childish perhaps ; but no sympathetic reader 
‘can fail to follow with interest the other two idyls which afford 


the substance of the story. The courtship of the impoverished 
young aristocrat who had sagely determined at the age of seven- 
teen that she must money, by the comparatively venerable 
master of St, Jude’s College, is especially pleasing. e striking 
feature in A Near Relation is that it does not contain any one 


‘remotely approaching to a villain, and yet is not in the least dull. 


On the contrary, it is a very pleasant, amusing, and satisfactory 


Tf Providence had decreed that the English language should 
contain only one historical novel, or if human life, and conse- 


cae, that portion of it which may legitimately be devoted to 


itious literature, were half as long again as they are, there 
would be less to say against 4 Statesman’s Love than must be said 
under existing circumstances. In the first place, it contains no 
less than 1,395 fully-printed , Which gives an average per 
laid down as a general rule— 


volume of a novel should ever exceed 300 pages. From this it 
follows that Mr. Boucher’s novel is of monstrous length; and, in 
fact, it may fairly be described as long for the number of its pages. 
From start to finish it is tediously minute, alike in the accounts of 
the alternate billing and bickerings of lovers (of which it almost 
entirely consists) and in the statements of wherewithal they were 
clothed and what they ate and how it was cooked. Also it is 
written in such bad English that any one resolutely bent on 
mastering it all has often to stop and weigh the possible meanings 
of obscure p A much less serious ground of complaint 
is that the story does not correspond to its title. It is true that 
a considerable part of it deals with the love of the ill-fated 
Kilmarnock, who was beheaded after the ’45, for one Helen, who 
tells the story, and was the wife, and afterwards the widow, of 
Sir Burleigh Clifford, seventeenth baronet, of somewhere on the 


‘Scotch border. (How a gentleman flourishing in the first half of 


the eighteenth century could possibly be a seventeenth baronet the 
author does not explain, nor can we; but that is by the way.) 
Bat this love, though the concluding two hundred pages or so are 
wholly occupied by its development, affords but a small 6 5 tay 
of the entire history. A far more accurate title would have been, 
“How a Lady of Fascinating Character and Conscious Virtue 
may be in Love with Three Gentlemen, including her Husband, 
at the Same Time for a Considerable Period.” That would have 
been long ; but then so is the story. It begins with Helen Rohan’s 
account of a desperate passion for her which consumed the vitals 
enlist army, where he presently got flogged, isappeared 
from the story. He being gone, Prince Charles Edward came in 

isguise to visit Sir Burleigh Clifford, who was a great Jacobite. 
Helen saved the Prince from the pursuit of King George’s soldiers, 
hid him in her own room, and e his mistress. Then he 
escaped, and she married Sir Burleigh Clifford. The Prince 
returned and continued his relations with her, though she 
‘was continually becoming more and more attached to her 
husband. Kilmarnock came with the Prince, and fell in 
love with her, and she gradually came to return his affection 
too, and finally solaced his last moments in the Tower. The 
book consists of an incredibly detailed account of her amorous 
interviews with these three men, none of whom ever in- 
terfered with the proceedings of either of the others, and all of 
whom were in a general way thoroughly aware of what was going 
on, In the course of the proceedings she presents Sir Burleigh 
with an heir, whose demise, owing to some cattle running over 
him, though a source of annoyance to his mother, is perhaps under 
the circumstances not altogether to be regretted. ith the 
Chevalier and her husband this charitable lady hasan interminable 
series of quarrels followed by reconciliations, all of which are 


‘described with tedious particularity. Those with the Chevalier 
‘are more frequent, and those with the baronet more serious. The 


odd thing is that Lady Clifford never seems to see that her cha- 
racter is about as flagitious as any woman's can be. On one oc- 
‘casion, when an accusation is made against her which, fora great 
wonder, is not founded on fact, she is not only excessively angry, 
‘but unreasonably surprised. The upshot of the whole business is 
that Sir Burleigh dies in his wife’s arms, full of affection and 
for her, that the Prince parts from her finally; as the 

is given to understand, that Kilmarnock has his head cut 


-off on Tower Hill, and that the lady betakes herself to the neigh- 


bouring country of France. Mr. Boucher asserts in his preface 
that his purpose in writing this (in both senses) monstrous story 
has been “to show that the alchemist-like guration sup- 
to be wrought in our whole nature by that passion [accord- 

to the rules of syntax Fa) voy means a statesman’s 
love) has no existence in fact.” he means, or whether he 


thinks he has succeeded, we have no more.idea than we have how 
a transfiguration can be like an alchemist. 

On the Banks of the Dee is a long and dreary tale of Harold 
and William the ueror, of Normans and Saxons, of journey- 
ings and plottings, of battles and sieges in and about years 
1069-71. The first word is “’T'was,” and that is characteristic 
of the whole. All the le talk at enormous length, and say 
“ prithee” and “ methinks” and “it hath chanced” and that sort 
of thing. Mr. Parnell Greene is infected with this viee, and, 
inasmuch as in one page he describes the sky as “the azure vault,” 
a fish as “ some finny denizen of the pool,” and pigs as the “ in- 
harmonious charge ” of the swineherd, it appears to be a plausible 
surmise that he must be at least a near ion of the editor who 
objected to the occurrence of the word grouse twice in one article, 
and ordered the substitution on the second occasion of “ feathered 
denizens of the moors.” A verbose introduction avers that the 
legend of Harold having been resuscitated after the battle of 
Hastings, and having eventually become a monk, is to be found in 
a Harleian MS., and depends partly on the alleged evidence of 
“ Gurth, the brother of Harold,” who “survived the fatal conflict” 
for no less a period than a hundred and forty years. The villain of 
the story is an unprincipled person described as “ Uluric the slave- 
dealer,” who is left (in the penultimate paragraph) screaming on 
the sands of Dee, with his eyes put out and the tide rising, 


RECENT MUSIC. 

« ONOUR to whom honour is due.” We have before us an 

t half-octavo bound in scarlet cloth, which bears 
the title The Children’s Service Book, embellished with a design 
Good Shepherd, with the further addition that it 
is “by M. Woodward, M.A.” On looking at the title-page we 
are informed that M. Woodward, M.A., Vicar of Folkestone, has 
edited the work, but that the accompanying music has been 
selected, arranged, and edited by C, J. Ridsdale, B.A., incumbent 
of St. Peter's, Folkestone. We may say at once that the little 
book of hymns is a workmanlike performance, and well worth 
patronage, but why, if the statement just quoted is correct, is 
it announced as the work of Mr. Wood ? The Children’s 
Service Book will be found to be a really useful and charming 
hymn-book, containing as it does a selection of well-known, as 
well as a large pagranen of hitherto unknown, tunes, the larger 
portion of which are gathered from French sources. P it 
would have been wiser had not the musical editor substituted new 
tunes for some of those hymns with which children are already so 
familiar, such as “ Jerusalem the Golden” and “ Saviour, blessed 
Saviour”; but, taken as a whole, there are very few tunes to 
which exception could be taken, and this is what cannot be said 
for many of the hymn-books which are before the public. The 
publishers are Messrs, Skeflington & Sons, 

Mr. L. Upcott Gill has sent us the two concluding numbers of 
a serial entitled The Practical Violin School for Home Students. 
It is difficult to judge of a work from the last few chapters; but 
Mr. J. M. Fleming, the author, seems, as far as we can see, to be 
@ practical man, and his instructions are clear and concise. We 
fear, however, that this is only another of the many works on the 
same subject which endeavour to teach a person to play an in- 
strument which cannot be learned without the personal direction 
of a master. Perhaps the most eppalling fallacy that any over- 
ardent amateur has been of fo: thet be. the 
violin from a book without the assistance of a teacher. At any 
rate, we have yet to find the Saye whois a home-taught violinist. 
It may be, however, that in the earlier numbers of the work the 
author has already pointed out this fact. 

Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. have published an edition 
of Robert Schumann’s works edited by Herr Carl Klindworth, 
whose name alone is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the 
production. The numbers we have before us are “ Arabeske,” 
‘“‘ Blumenstiick,” No. 1 of “ Kreisleriana,” No. 1 of “ Phantasien- 
stiicke,” and the “ Novellette in F major ”—all admirable speci- 
mens of musical ‘ypography. 

Dr. C. Hubert Parry’s “ Partita in D minor” for violin and 
pianoforte, published by Mr, William Czerny, is—as, indeed, 
everything from his pen is—a most scholar] ot interesting work, 
full of variety in treatment and thoughtful care in compositi 
It is a work which will require considerable study, but will 
fully repay all the pains bestowed upon it. Mr. G, Bachmann’s 
‘Intermezzo Menuet” is a graceful pianoforte piece, haps as 
remarkable for its simplicity of execution as Dr. b "3 ,» to 
compare small with great, is for difficulty, but it is, nevertheless, 
very charming ; while M. Frangois Behr’s “ Je l’aimerai toujours,” 
Op. 267, is another of this prolific writer's effective melodies. The 


has fulfilled his task with much care and sufficient appreciation of 
the beauties of the prelude. ie 


| 

songs we have received from Mr. Czerny are “ Happy Days,’ by 
| Mr. Max Schréter, and “ My all in all,” by Mr. Theodor Bradsky, 

1 | both of them melodious and interesting, especially the latter, 

| which has a very effective violin accompaniment. “Stars of. the 
| Summer Night,’ by E, Lassen, is a truly charming production, 

| also with violin accompaniment. Mr. Oscar Wagner has — 
cleverly adapted the seventh of Bach's little preludes to an “ 

- @ Salutaris,” much in the same way as Gounod has treated the first 

| prelude of the 48 to an “ Ave,” and has added accompaniments for 

! violins, flute, violoncello, organ, or harmonium, The ~ 
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From Mr. Henry Klein we have received “ The Land of Song,” 
by Herr Franz Leideritz, which is as good as others which we 
have already favourably noticed from the pen of this clever 
by Mr. Henry Klein, entitled ively 
“ The hearts that are ting at home” and “Submission,” the 
latter having an organ (ad lib.) accompaniment which renders it 
very effective. He sends us also “ The Oatlands Park Waltz,” by 
Mr. Hall Hemming, which seems to have met with much success 
at the dances at Walton-on-Thames. 


Messrs. Orsborn & Tuckwood’s budget consists of Book I. of 
“ The Collegiate Series of Two-part Songs for Ladies’ Voices,” by 
Mr. Arthur W. Marchant, which are graceful and telling, and 
four songs—“ Grey and Gold,” by Mr. Lovett King; ‘ Look 
Back” and “Sailing across the Sea,” by Mr. Vernon Rey; and 
“The Smugglers’ Queen,” by Mr. Theo. Bonheur—all of them 

leasant drawing-room ballads; while of pianoforte music, “The 

arch of the Friars,” and “The Marchioness Gavotte,” by Mr. 
Theo. Bonheur, and Mr. Sidney Beresford’s “ Empress Gavotte,” 
and Mr. E. Bogetti’s “ Old Gold,” danse antique, will be found to 
be useful pieces for drawing-room display. 

From Messrs. W. Morley & Co. we have two charming songs 
from the prolific pen of Signor Ciro Pinsuti, named respectively 
“ Watching the Embers” and “ A Maiden’s Challenge,” as well as 
Mr. A. H. Behrend’s “ Childie,” and Mr. Henry Pontet’s “ The 
Biter Bit.” Each of these songs is disfigured with an advertise- 
ment setting forth that the publishers have paid a large sum of 
money for the copyright of a song by Reichardt, a piece of 
cheap-jackism which we are ovary fe see is on the increase and 
feel we must protest against. “ Dolly’s Answer,” by Miss Emily 
Phillips, is unaffected and melodious. 

Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co.’s list contains “ Afloat,” by Mr. 
Michael Watson, another of the innumerable “ Yeo ho” songs, 
neither better nor worse than the others which ever strive 
to give us the breeziness of Dibdin, and too often fail; and 
“My Soul has been Sleeping,” by Mr. Sydney Smith, and 
“The Pride of the Troop,” by Mr. Ivan ll, both fair 
drawing-room ballads; while “I Love Thee” “Year after 
Year,” by Mr. F. H. Cowen, have that delicacy of feeling for 
which the com has always been renowned. M. C. Gounod’s 
“ For ever with the Lord” (Phillips & Page) is to our thinking 
hardly up to his other work in the same manner. In fact, 
M. Gounod has fallen into mannerism in his treatment of English 
hymns, and there is a want of Fema in his work which we 
can but deplore. “The Dove Waltz” and “The Secret Message 
Polka,” both by Mr. Fabian Rose, are good specimens of dance 
music. 


composer, and two 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE e of inauspicious stars . rather heavily on 
Flaubert in his lifetime, and it does not appear that even 
after his death he is able to shake it off. To be made in 
of Salammbé the victim of one of the most audacious attempts at 
puffery recently devised in English was something, if not too 
much. Mr. Chartres repaired to some extent the evil-doings of 
Mrs. Sheldon; but the publishers of the better editions of 
Salammbé have been rather unlucky in their commission of the 
far more important and more really difficult task of Englishing 
Madame Bovary(t) to Mrs. Aveling. In the first place, the 
translator has, without, as far as we can see, any necessity, for 
she admits that Mr. Chartres did all necessary introductory 
work in the. case of Salammbé, xed a noisy, bumptious 
ecreed of critical eulogy, of w it is almost sufficient to 
say that it is exactly what an uncritical and unliterary person 
who was trying to imitate Mr. Swinburne’s critical manner, and 
not the happiest examples of it, would uce. The silly abuse 
which she lavishes on M. Maxime Du Camp explains itself per- 
fectly well to any one who knows that M. Du Camp, as a man of 
brains, who is also a defender of order and religion, is anathema 
to Mrs. Aveling’s friends in France. It might be quite unin- 
telligible to any good person who, not knowing this little fact 
. knew the other fact, that M. Da Camp supplied, finally and 
irrefutably, the key to all the contradictions inexplica- 
bilities of Flaubert’s character. We can say with some con- 
fidence that persons very much better qualified than Mrs. Aveling 
to judge Flaubert’s merits, and profoundly sensible of those 
merits, admit that they never understood, but only guessed, him 
till M. Dua Camp’s book appeared. As for the translation, it 
is undoubtedly painstaking and tolerably readable; but the sense 
of individual words is constantly missed (for instance, “ raison- 
nable” is not “reliable,” even if “reliable” were English, and 
“ évaporée” is not “vapourish” in any sense intelligible to ordinary 
modern English readers, but “airified”), and, what is worse, 
Filaubert’s admirable French becomes stiff and clumsy English. 
Mrs. Aveling has not transfused her sentences as wholes; she has 
painfully shifted them over word by word. Now in Flaubert, if 
the style is not the whole maz, it is nine-tenths of him, and when 
he is rendered in English by such phrases as “ his guipure ruffle 
rose with jerks to the movements of his chest,” he is left not in 
"s likeness. 
ike all collections of fairly well-arranged examination papers, 


Madame . Translated from the French of Flaubert 
by Eleanor Marx Avcling, London; Vizetelly. 


M. Vecqueray’s (2) is to be welcomed almost simpliciter. It con- 
tains more than two hundred papers—enough for most masters to 
draw on for a very considerable period. We have not noticed 
anything deserving censure except that the author puts “ 7rans- 
late into French” constantly where he means “ Give the French 
equivalent of” before English proverbs, idioms, and the like. It 
is a golden rule never to give a schoolboy a fair opening for going 
wrong. He is quite certain to take it. As for Le verre d'eau (3), 
M. Barrére’s footnotes require some correction. For heaven's 
sake let us not encourage the lambs of the flock to use such 
horrid pennyalinisms as “amatory epistle” for the good English 
say.” what is good of translating “avec effroi 
“ much alarmed ” ? 

Les voyages tres extraordinaires de Saturnin Farandoul (4) is 
one of the pleasantest extravaganzas on a popular theme that we 
can remember to have come across. We happen to have noted 
last week some of the weaknesses of M. Jules Verne, and here 
comes M. Robida to burlesque them quite genially and amiably 
with the most fluent of pens and the most incredibly curvetting 
of pencils. Far be it from us to attempt to give more than the 
slightest sketch of its subject. The hero,a “human” brought 
up by and among monkeys, sets forth conquering and to conquer 
at the head of a vast army of his foster-brethren, goes everywhere 
or almost everywhere, and does everything or almost e i 
that the numerous heroes of M. Verne have done in the air and on 
the earth and in the waters that are beneath the earth, When it 
is remembered that he has the immense advantage of possessing 
the author of La tour enchantée not merely for his historiographer, 
but also for his limner, it may be imagined how far he carries it 
over his predecessors and models. Perhaps he might have been 
cut a little shorter, for at present there are about eight hundred 

of him. But there are so many people who give us more 
of themselves than M. Rubida with a great deal less reason. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


any criticism of a purely economic or political question that 
avoids all Socialistic speculation. Protection or Free-trade (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) is professedly an examination of the tariff 
uestion in the United States, and, so far as it deals with the 
allacies of Protectionists, it affords agreeable evidence that Mr, 
Henry George the Free-trader is quite a different person from Mr. 
Henry George the social reformer. The mean of these two 
extremes is, however, fully established in the concluding cha 
that follow an exposition of the “ futility and absurdity of 
tection.” That exposition abounds in hap bee gegen and is, on. 
the whole, lucid and convincing; vet, alt ough it occupies the 
greater portion of the volume, it is im truth but so much prelimi- 
matter. We do not touch the true source of Mr. George's 
faith in Free-trade until he attempts to connect the tariff question 
with those social problems which he has assiduously endeavoured 
to elevate into “ burning questions.” It is perfectly indifferent to 
him whether the advocates of Free-trade in America support a 
reform of the tariff or its substitution by a revenue tariff in imi- 
tation of the “ spurious ” Free-trade of Britain. These are 
altogether minor objects, only valuable to a prophet and reformer 
as forming the thin end of the wedge of social revolution; for 
the first timorous movement in this direction must inevitably 
lead to what Mr. George cails the logical conclusions of 
true Free-trade and the Socialist millennium. To the orthodox 
economist it may seem a far cry from the tariff question to the 
abolition of all indirect taxation and of “ private property in 
land,” with the rest of the logical conclusions of true Frree-trade ; 
but the progress is only a step in Mr. George's prophetic fantasy. 
There are, of course, a few trifling obstacles, and among these is 
the important fact that “private property in land” is not less 
firmly established in the United States than here. That Mr. 
George should discover the faintest signs of these “ inevitable 
tendencies of Free-trade” in America is something ising, but 
when he derives similar consolation from a survey of this country, 
he shows an astonishing ignorance of the wide diffusion of F; 
trade notions among the electorate. He ought to know that it is 
many years since the House of Commons included so many 
members wholly or in = opposed even to “ that spurious thing 
British Free-trade.” re is a speculative void between Mr. 
George's review of the tariff question and that visionary goal 
towards which, he imagines, the democracy must push Free-trade 
principles, ifonce they accept them, The solid facts on the one 
side are united by no logical with the delusive future 
on. the Thus, of the 
olly of Protection, Mr. e’s volume wi strengthen 
the handg of American Protectionists. 
Mr. R. C. Haldane’s Subtropical Cultivations and Climates 
lackwood & Sons) is a useful digest of information obviously 
esigned for emigrants or young beginners, though described in 
general terms as “a handy book for planters, colonists, and 


an French Papers in Grammar, §c. By J. W. Vecqueray. London: 
(3) Le verre d'eau. Par E. Scribe. Edited by A. Barrére. Londons 
Whittaker. 
(4) Saturnin Farandoul. Par A. Robida. Paris: Librairie Illustrée, 
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settlers.” Those already engaged in the extensive cultivation of 
one or two products, such as wine or tobacco, will find this com- 
pilation of no assistance. For those about to settle in new 
countries, and for planters who desire to speculate in new crops, 
the book is an accurate and valuable guide. The plants described 
are arranged in well-defined groups, and in each instance the 
requisite climatic conditions, the modes of cultivation, the neces- 
sary soil, are indicated briefly and clearly. An appendix of mean 
temperatures and rainfall will be found extremely useful. 

If strong language constitutes oratory, there is plenty of 
oratory in the volume of speeches by Mr. David Buchanan 
entitled An Australian Orator (Remington & Co.) The despatch 
of the New South Wales contingent to the Soudan was an 
“accursed precedent,” “a base, contemptible business,” which 
* covered all concerned in it with unmixed contempt.” The move- 
ment in favour of Imperial Federation is spoken of as “ this silly 
}, aoomnaall People who deplore the degeneracy of our House of 

ommons may take heart from a perusal of Mr. Buchanan's 
eloquence, refinement, and good taste. 

Australiana (Sampson Low & Co.) is a chatty and discursive 
volume of reminiscences by Mr. Richmond Henty, who is some- 
what curiously described as “the first white native of the first 
settlement of Victoria.” Mr. Henty gives an interesting account of 
life in the Portland district, where his father and his three uncles 
started the first town settlement in Victoria in 1834, and where 
he himself was born in 1837. Of the aborigines Mr. Henty relates 
some experiences that vividly illustrate the rapid advance of the 
colony, and the description of station life, of exploring adven- 
tures, and the first experiments in sheep-farming, are not less 

tive. 

r. Alfred Francison, moved by the needs of “the public 
heart,” says “a last word” on Carlyle in a little book bearing the 
imposing title, National Lessons from the Life and Works of 
Carlyle (London Literary Society). We cannot venture to say 
that Mr. Francison’s last word is in any sense final, or in the 
least degree likely to soothe the great, longing heart of the public. 
His style is involved, heavy, and sometimes confused, Likening 
Carlyle to a diamond in a whole wilderness of sand, the author 
asks:—“ Now what constitutes the human diamond among the 
common multitudes of men? That very rare—unspeakably rare— 
= in any one, the built-up substance in the constitution of a 
ormed genuine uniqueness of human character.” This can hardly 
be said to fulfil the wants of a public eager to learn of Carlyle 
through dubious interpreters. It never seems to have occurred to 
Mr. Francison that people may prefer to read Carlyle in his own 
native — 

Mr. William Hipsley’s Undine, the Spirit of the Waters (Elliot 
Stock) is a version in ottava rima of the famous romance of De la 
Motte Fouqué, and is sup to be modelled on “ the colloquial 
style of the Italian bard Pulci.” It is as strange an example of 
perverted industry as we can recall. A few excerpts may suffice 
to illustrate the poet’s skill in adapting the style of Pulci and 
Byron. Here is a quaint reflection put in modern guise :— 

How pleasant are the woes of other men 
When seen through youthful fancy’s opera-glass. 


The following stanza is an example of rhyming :— 
“ Sure,” cries the damé, “ you must be doting quite, 
A noble lord like this our cot to lead in, 
And not perceive that as a Christian knight 
He can be no such stranger to good breeding, 
Thus to unseat whoe’er may claim the right 
Of age—but, pray accept,” she said, “a seat in 
That chair, young man, which though ’tis somewhat lame 
In the fore-leg, your weight may yet sustain.” 


From Messrs. Rock Brothers we have received a —_ of a 
new note-paper, with envelopes, described as the “ Hypatia” 
Cabinet or us Note Paper. Of smooth surface and ex- 
cellent texture, the paper is pleasant to use with quill or nibs, and 
is agreeably tinted with delicate rose. 

Among our new editions are Mr. Speedy’s Sport in the Highlands 
and Lowlands of Scotland (Blackwood & Sons); Mr. Froude’s 
Cesar: a Sketch (Longmans & Co.); Mr. H. J. S, Cotton’s 
New India (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) ; Dr. Lawton Roberts's 
Lectures on Ambulance Work (H, K. Lewis); Mammon, by James 
Platt (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); Miss Vanbrugh, b C. 
Rowsell (Arrowsmith); the second of Macwillan’s i 
gue German Course, by G. Eugéne Fasnacht (Macmillan & 

.); and Mr. Percy Lindley's Walks in Epping Forest. 
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